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THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AND THE LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE MUST AND OR FALL TOGETHER.—HUME. 




















Music lent to it her moss delicivus 
charins, genius breathed into it the inspira- 
tions of the orator and the poet, roligion 
hallowed it with her ely, offcee, ond. 8 
whole was ero ied by Ue enjoyme 
one of those ang! X days, which are 
peculiar to the Indian sunmmer. 

From an early hour,gnd throughout the 


which might then have been, us is now, | Thet the analogy of station and destina- 
comprehended in that indeterminate accep- | tior, in other words, of the conditions of 
tation. But this creation does not ebso- | existence, and of the office to be fultilled, 
lutely suppose the existence of stars in the | is the genera: law which has presided over 
state in which we now see them. The sun}the distribugion of life upon the globe. 
might form part of the creation of the heav-(2d.That the changes which life has un- 
en, without having yet that luminous lus-; degone on its surface have been graduat- 
tre by which it is now distinguished ; nor 
do scientific theories oppose the admission 
of such a hyputhesis. us there is noth- 
ing to prevent us from supposing that the 
manifestation of the stars took place only 
on the fourth day, or at the fourth epoch. 
The author had not even thought it neces- 


be done away with, when so much labor is 
every day applied w the ecrutiny of the 
cosmogonies of the Chinese, Hindoos, and 
Egyptiane; when history does not even 
disdain to interrogate the dumb monuments 
of the remotest «lates, or the most exirava- 
gantallegories of the nations of antiquity. 
- Without seeking to support an opinion or 
particular mode of thinking, one may take 
cognizance of a fact, and intolerance would 
be as blameable on the one side as on the 
other, 

The Bishop of Hermopolis, resting on St. 
Augustine’s opinion with regard Jo the 





men of the Atlantic coast: not driven by 
the arm of perseeation from the land 
of their birth, but parting with tearful 
eyes, from their pleasant homes, to fullow 
the guiding hand of Providence (6 the 
Western realm of promise. 

It —* nese eare thie summer, since a 
oug, ark-like ing Wagon wee 

day, our streets wers thronged stfan- | versing the roads and winding hoeugh she 
gers. About .noon. the p on Was | villages of Exsex and Middlesex, covered 
formed on the Mall, end was eevorted to! with a black canvass, inscribed on the out- 
the Nortif Chureb, by the Independent} side, i@ large lewers, “ To Mariette on the. 
Cadets and Mechanic Light Infantry. In| Qhio.” That expedition, uadet De: Outles, 


of this neighborhood, was the ret gemof ~ 





. > iaous, Bishop 
Bees Test Almoner tothe Ki of ied 
for Ecclesiastical Affaire and Publie 1n- 

considered as a Histori the Earl 
a 

anal AT ye ghana aad 
1 M6. Frayssinous, in his Conferences, con- 
Moses as a historian of the early 
examines his narrative with reference 
principal facts recorded in Gen- 


ed, but that tife itself has not been renew- 
ed. that the races have not been moditied, 
buitkat, in proportion as the conditions of | 
exbtence changed, or az new ooes were 
forned, now species occupied the place of | 
thae which were no longer able to exist, 


A awely, the Creation and the Deluge. 


| pw be useful to shew, then, how the ex- 


1 Wood cy 


planations of the learned prelate have ren- 
dered oll rational disputation between sci- 


mabracing wy J ence aad orthodoxy henceforth impossible ;’ 
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will. aloo serve to convince religious men 
that they need not now, from scruples of 
geecience, refuse to give their assent to 
sound theories of science ; and, lastly, 
8 of importance in giving a more exten- 
diffusion to accurate ideas reapecting 
book of Genesis, and the principal geo- 
gical facts related in it, that the useless 
ssions which frequently arise in the 
may be —— Tie peo i cat 
es. disputes with re, to 8 oO 
ar oral « delu wither 

foasit shells were produced by the Mo, 


mapic deluge, &c. 
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i By distinguishing, in the language of 


the expressions in common wee, 

ich it was necessary for him to employ, 
order to be understood, aud by making 
fowance for the difference of times and of 
pions, and for the genius of the Hebrew 
age, and by adhering, at the same 

to the narrative of the historian, M. 
pFrayssinous has consecrated, by his suf- 
interpretations which have been 

by a conscientious judgement. 
ceforth the cosmugony of Moses, as- 
in some degree a different ,charac- 
psents only au assemblage of facts, 
enter, without effort, under the do- 
jep of the natural laws, imposed from 
bith beginning by the Crestor of the uni- 


. i 
at 


_/ << fiwaand which, therefore, harmonize with 


, palpitatien 


ommenced 


sediate relief. 
s, until nearly 
d to be perfect, 
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I weelightened opinions that may be form- 
wrded the origin of the globe. For 

ant observation must not be 

ed: Moses lays down his cosmog- 

‘ia few words, and in very general 

; and the meaning of the word day 
once fixed, we have only to consider 
and succession of creations there 
M.de Frayssinous shews the 
ont thus subsisting between scien- 
tts and the Mosaic record, viewed in 
light, and in this respéct he renders 
eminent service to religion, to science, 


ogy: 

* 8 +H fact, we call to mind che la. 
Jeeruble disputes which have taken place, 
these latter ages, on the subject of the 
uk of Genesis; when, on the one hand, 
gy, turmerly eo theoretica!, appeared 
ourage the attacks of infidel philoso- 
and, on the other, religious men, 
a} sometimes aged zeal than 

fe, denounced, with se much he. 
ahich, at the present day, nite 8 
re to the lights of the church,—we 
constrained to hold forth to public ap- 
the spirit with which the Bishop 
Hermopolis has considered this book, 
toextend the knowledge of the opin- 
which he adopts on the fundamentaf 
which it contains,—as thereby fur- 
g the friends of religion, science, and 
logy, who might still find themselves ex- 
to attacks similar to those to which 
bave been alluding, with victorious 

wm for repelling them. . 

however, there is at the present day, 
pirath more than another to which gen- 
event is given, it is this—that the pro- 
pape of all kinds of real knowledge hag en- 
banished from us that spurious phi- 
cal epirit,of which so much is still 
ss if it could be renewed? What 


ease is there, in our days, who, while 


ires the exalted genius of Voltaire, 
moved with pity at his scientific ar- 
—F against the book of Genesis? And 
how eee asingle dissertation of a 
nature, by auy writer, enjoying the 
Rogtee of reputation in the scien- 
world? Were a work of this descrip- 
h to appear at thé present day, would 
the silence and dissatisfaction of the 
ned consign it to neglect, more rompt- 
and with more effect, than the Fader of 
e rould ever have dune? fn 

m do some interested, or too credulous, 
sruluals attempt to revive the terror of 
philosophers ; there is nothing to jus- 
their alarms ; and did not ever thing 
nd ys, testify that science is always the 
m guide for man, geology (which, after 
in its infancy furnished weapons a- 

the sacred writi may now be 

bd subservient to the support of the 
cosmogony) would furnish a mem- 
example. Jn truth, setting aside the 
tiens and sentiments which com- 
belief, it is upon M.Covier’s research- 
the most insportant fact in the Mo- 
toed, namely, the order of the crea- 
living beings, rests ; it is the inves- 

of MM. Champollion and Le- 
which M. de Frayssinous adduces 


of his historical relations; and. 


itis the discoveries of Dr.Young end 
teenel that afford the learned prelate 
of explaining the of 
which refers to the creation of 

* We are therefore authorised to repel 
indignation the perfidious and calum- 
‘osinuations which a disordered mind 
2 endeavor to propagate against men 


iar, All that the learned now reques 
may be allowed to —* in 
ruit of their labors, and that the 


Ea Ts may not be inconsider- 


with the results of their in- 


Must observe, that, with respec 
| we only consider the Book of 
2 as an historical monument of 
Satiquity ; in other words, simply in 
=e point of view :.eny other mode 
ie. be out of place in the bullentin, 
» De Lue, Buckland, Webster, &c. 
tena » Great interest to this examine- 
it ie time that she conventional 
, some learned men attach to 
of this valuable monument should 


meaning of the word dey, expresses him- 
self in the following manner, on this funda- 
mental question, “ ‘The chronology of Mo- 
ses dates less from the moment of the crea- 
tion of matter than from that of the crea- 
tion of man, which only took place on the 
sixth day. The sacred writer computes the 
number of years of the first man and his 
descendants, and the chronology of the 
Holy Books, therefore, is made up by the 
computation of the vears of the successive 
patriarchs ; so that it extends less to the 
origiv of the globe izself, than to the origin 
of the human species. Henceforward we 
can say So geologists, dig as mych as you 
please tuto the bowels of theeasth,if your 
observations do not require that the days of 
creation should have been longer than our 
ordinary days, we shall continue to follow 
the common opinion respecting the extent 
of these days ; butif, on the contrary, you 
discover that the terrestrial globe, with its 
plants and animals, must be much older 
than the human race, the Book of Genesis 
will have nothing to sey against such a dis- 
covery ; for in each of the six Jays you are 
permitted to see so many intermediate pe- 
riods of time, and then your discoveries 
will be the explanatory commencement of 
8 passage the meaning of which is not per- 
fectly determined.” 

Now, observation shows, that a long pe- 
riod of time elapsed, Ist, between the con- 
solidation of the primitive strata of‘the 

lobe and the appearance of life at its sur- 

ce; 2d, between the creation of the dif- 
ferent species of plants, and the various 
races of animals; 3dly, between the latter 
and the creation of man. The proofs of 
these facts are undeniable, as these strata 
are the product of a succession of slow ef- 
fects, and the remainsof plants und ani- 
mals which some of them contain, suppose 
a prodigious succession of distinct genera- 
tions. The idea, therefore, of days like 
ours, is repelled by facts ; and we do not 
even yet possess any means of estimating 
the duration of the epochs in question. It 
is a calculation of the same nature as that 
of the distance of the fixed stars from the 
earth, and nothing is more ridiculous in the 
eyes of one who is occupied in such inveati- 
gations, than to hear people speaking of 
the age of the world, the antiquity of the 
world, &c. 

As it is equally certain that the human 
species is the last in the order of creation, 
since its remains do not occur & those 
of the other living beings which abound in 
the solid strata, even the most superficial, 
ef the glahe, ir may be Said that afl the 
phenomena, whatever they may be,to which 
the formatiun of these strata may be refer- 
red, belong to the scientific history of the 
—* antecedent to the existence of man. 

rom this may be seen the emptiness of 
the expression which we every day hear 
repeated, that the revolutions to which the 
globe bears testimony are a proof of the uni- 
versal deluge. It is evident, from what has 
been already said, that it is at the surface 
of the earth only, that we can look for, with 
some English geologists, the traces of this 
great cataclysm ; and that the shells, the 
bones of animals, and the impresions of 
plauts, which are found in the solid strate 
of the globe, have no connection with the 
deluge, since the object for which it was 
produced was the destruction of the human 
race, and as all these strata, as well as the 
phenomena which have changed their or- 
der or inclination, are anterior to the exist- 
ence of man. 

God, as M. de Frayssinous has observed, 
could certainly, by an act of his will, have 
created at once the whole consolidated 
earth, and all the beings which embellish 
it; but as nothing prevents us from think- 
ing that the will of the Ci. ator might. have 
received its accomplishment by a concate- 
nation or succession of effects, more or less 
rapid, or slow, with reference to the dura- 
tion of human life, and as orthodoxy makes 
no opposition to the six days’ work being 
considered as siz indeterminate periods of 
time ; and, moreover, as Moses bus not eu- 
tered into a detail of the first causes by 
which God determined this succession of 
effects,and as the only circumstances which 

he relates agree with observation, or with 
the inference which the laws of nature au- 
thorize, we can without difficulty admit 
this succession or concatenation of effects, 
dependent upon first and pre-existing caus- 
ea, which has successively, and in the way 
of consequence, brought about the forma- 
tiopgof the earth, and the modifications 
which its’surface has undergone. 

~ Following, according tv the Bishop of 
Hermopolis, the series of the six days’ 
work, we shall briefly make known the rest 
of.thie conference. 

“ On the first day, God created the heavens 
and the earth. At first the earth was covered 
with water, presenting the appearance of a 
dark abyss ; but God said, let there be light, 
aad there was light. With regard to the 
creation of light betore the eun shone in the 
firinament, M. de Frayssinous demonstrates 
that the objections which have been made 


in general,aiid geologists in par- | on this subject: are of no validity ; admit- 


ting, always with the learned prelate, that 
Meses meant less to say visible and pro- 
duced light,than the creation of the sub- 
stance which may develope light. He founds 
his opinion on the researches of Dr. Young, 
and those of M. Fresnel, which have made 
the theory of vibrations prevail over that of 
emission, which Newton supported. Ac- 
cording to the first of these theories, the 
creation of the fluid which was to become 
luminous, was independent of the creation 
of the sun, that star beiug even considered, 
sinee the time of Herschel, as an opaque 
body, and therefore light may have been in 
fact produced from the beginning. 





By the creation of the heaven we can 
only, however, understand space, and the 
bodies which compose the universe, ajl 


sary to mention this observation. 


water. 


covered with water. 
every mind, not led awey with prejudice, 


expression with which the very general 
terms in which it is delivered are incomput- 
ible, as being in perfect accordance with 
the facts and theories admitted by scieuce. 


veloped our planet, were divided in such a 
manner, that a 
regions. On the third day, the dry land be- 


verdure and flowers embellished it. On the 
fifth, swam in the waters, birds flew in 
the atr, reptiles crept in the dust, and quad- 
rupeds walked on the surface of the earth, 
Lastly, on the aixth, man appeared. The 
Rishop passes rapidly over a!! we Aacts 
contained in this part of the Mosaic re- 
cord, with the exception of the work of the 
sixth day ; he has net judged it expedient 
or necessary, it would appear, to explain 
each of these facts in detail. but confines 


the view of showing that this successive 
formation of beings is net opposed by any 
authenticated observation. In fact, the 
second period designates the time when an 
equilibrium must have been established 
between the waters of the sea and those 
which are contained in the atmosphere ; 


the waters uncovered the first surfaces of 
the earth, which henceforth were enabled 
to invest themselves with that primitive 
vegetation, the remains of which are found 
in the oldest secondary rocks; but here ‘hk 
ig necessary to clear up a difficulty which 
has frequently been adduced as a very 
embarrassing argument, and to which re- 
cent observations enable us to give a satis- 
factory explanation. ow could plants 
have grown and —— at a time 
when the sun did not yet shine in. the 
firmament? The proper heat acquired by 


4 terrestrial glohe from its original incan- 
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support this vegetation, and may explain 
the apparent difficuity in question. The 
central heat of Buffon, which has thrown 
so uch discredit on the theory of that 
illustrious naturalist, is now among the 
number of the most accredited facts, and 
is supported by all the observations in 


volcanoes, earthquakes, and bot springe, 
can only be accounted for by this hypothe- 
tis; all the circumstances of which, are 


shewn, with the mathematical theories re- 
specting the cooling of bodics sulmitted 
to the influence of a Ligh temperature. 
We were the first who, in these latter 
times, endeavoured to revive the memory 
of Buffon with regard to the fundamental 
ideas of his theory of the earth, and to ex- 
plain all the changes which the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms have undergone at the 
surface of the, globle, principally on the 
round of the reduction of temprrature. 

ur theory on this subject was even ex- 
tended by a learned Englishman, Doctor 
Crichton, who ‘proved the independence 
which the original climates of the terres- 
trial globe must bave maintained with re- 
spect to the solar heat. All the 
which he adduces form a blaze of light 


portant datum, we not only can conceive 


prove that the pro 


seasons of our 


mitting its atmosphere to bave been already 
in a state of combustion, would have been 
scarcely, ifat all perceptible. — 

_ What we have said renders all explana- 
tion unnecessary respecting the fourth day, 
the period when the stars became visible, 
and stone in the firmament. With. re- 


therein enumerated is in perfect avcord- 
ance with the order in Which the fossil re- 
mains of the various races of anitnals oc- 
cur. Animal life was first developed in the 
bosom of the seas, then in the air, reptiles 
followed, quadrupeds next, and lastly man. 
This succession, besides being proved by 
direct facts, is conformable with the vari- 
ons phases through which the earth’s sur- 
face must have passed, to be successively 





living beings. Welong ago proved, first, 


He gives an account of the gpinions of 
geologists or natural philosophers, respect- 
ing the Griginal fluidity of the globe,to shew 
that in fact, the earth was eovered with 
This opinion isat the present day 
one of the most incontestable facts. At the 
bsame time, observations Jeave no doubt 
with regard to the igneous nature cf the 
fluidity of the globe at the Beginning ; but 
scarcely had the cooling of its surface per- 
mitted the gases of the immense atmosplhicre 
which surrounded it to condense, when in 
fact the surface of the earth was entirely 
Thus the account of 
the Grete duye’ work must be considered by 


and not seeking in it for that strictness of 


portion rose into the upper 


gan teappear ; plants sprung from ils bosom, 


himself to some general reflections, with | 


the third, that the successive diminution of 


geology and physics. The phenomena of 


moreover in accordance, as M. Fuurier has 


oofs 


which leaves no doubt regarding this sub- 
ject; so that, proceeding from this im- 


how the primitive vegetation of the earth’s 
surface could have existed independently 
of the solar heat, but the same observations 
© tomperature ,of the 
globe, and a uniform mean temperature 
much more elevated than that which now 
reigns at the surface, may of themeelves 
have given rise to the vegetation of that 
period. In fact, the remains of this vege- 
tation oceurring near the Pole, sud under 
the Line, shew that it was equally uniform, 
—that it was analogous to that which now 
covers the equatorial zones,—and that thus 
the differences with regard to the vegeta- 
ble productions of the globe, arising at the 
present day from differences of jatitude, 
did not thew exist. Every thing proves 
that, in this original climate, the periodical 
present climates, depend- 
ing upon the obliquity of the ecliptic, and 
the preponderance acquired by the solar 
heat, had no existence. The proper heat 


gard to the fifth, the order of creations 


for receiving the different races of 


fil. and that they went on, up to the period 


esnblished between the influencing causes. 
‘The animals of these times were propor- 
tiojed to the original vegetation; and this 
is he reason why we find every where re- 
mans of elephants, rbhinoceroses, lious, 
&e Animal end vegetabie life has been 
matified in the same points, by the causes 
which we have just puinted out, the dimin- 
ution of temperature at the surface of the 
gidbe, and the establishment of terrestrial 
climates. 

A. de Frayssinous then discusses the 
question, Whether thestars are inhabited ? 
“Fontenelie’s Plurality of Worlda may 
perbaps, he says, be nothing but an ingen- 


reality init.” He next examines the ques- 
tion so nuch agitated ut the present day, 
Whether the human race constitute a sin- 


On the second day, the waters which en- | gle specee ? All the moral reasons which 


rhe addures in support of the opinion that 
men arcderived from the saine source are 
of great validity ; and he admits Buffon’s 
ideas regarding the differences which the 
influence of climate, feod, and other caus- 
eg, mayuave operated, upon the original 
stock, is its successive generations, and 
which jave produced the modifications 
new olserved inthe different races. ‘Ve 
have pu it beyond doubt, that, with regard 
to anirals and plants, it is necessary to 
admit yerticular centres or basins of pro- 
duction, just as we admit in physical geo- 
graphy, basins and hydrographic masses 
|! recurrisg Over various parte ofa great eur- 
face, or in opposite continents, and being 
affected among themselves by a variable 
number of differences and analogies. At 
the same time, the basins and centres of 
productions, present similar, equivalent, or 
‘different productions, according to She 
places ; and the animal creation, like the 
vegetable, has been subjected to certain 
conditions dependent upon the form and 
nature of the soil, and the state of the air 
and waters, so that certain general end 
{even certain spécies, are reproduced at 
| great distaccs, and evel. upon opposite con- 
tikents, without the possidility of supposing 
that they have arrived there by diffusion, 
or by proceeding from a simple centre, or 
from several distinct centres of produc- 
tions. But these observations, which we 
betieve it impossible to refute, may yet 
prove uothing with regard to the human 





| 
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luge, and brings together ali the historical 
evidences transmitted by the most remote 
antiquity, which teud to support the tradi- 
tious of that event. He examines it, in the 


cal relations. - On this subject, we have to 
observe, that MM. Champollion have 
shewn that the chronology of the seventy, 
adopted by the fathers of the church, is 
sufficient to account for allthe facts re- 
corded in history. As to the meaus which 
God employed in producing the deluge, 
this, although treated by the bishop at 
great length, is a subject of little impor- 
tance in itself; the figurative language 


information on this point, except that “he 
speaks of extraordinary rains, which he 
must mean by the cataracts of heaven. 
God could undoubted! 
the elements at his will ; hut without hav- 
ing recourse to inccmprehensible means, 
and viewing the deluge as it ought to be 
viewed, that is to say, as cunfined to the 
pert of the earth then inhabited, some less 
general phenomenon will suffice to account 
for it. 

The only point of importance to be es- 
tablished is, that the deluge was not uni- 
versal. Respectable authorities are not 
wanting in support of this opinion ; we 
might, among others, advance the teati- 
mony of Mabillon, who maintained this 
opinion at a meeting of the Congregation 
of the Indez at Rume, where it was admit- 
ted by the nine Cardinals who assisted. 
The object of the deluge was the destruc- 
tion of the human race ; it was therefore 
unnecessary to bring a general cataclysm, 
over the parts of the earth that were not 
yst inhabited. Moses calls it wniversal 





of cataclysms and pertucbations of all 
kinds, cannot be considered ag coutsadic- 
tory to the spirit of the sacred text. 
THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIV RY 
OF THE SETTLEMENT OF SALE 
This interesting occasion was made still more 





testimony to the worth of those great men, “ who 
founded a new empire here.” The address by 
Judge Story, receives the highest praise, in which, 
the reasonable expectations of all who knew the 
ability of that eminent jurist and scholar, are ful- 
filled; we hope it will be given to the community 
through the press, for such productions should be 
common property—not confined to the few, who 
crowd ameeting-house. The toasts were numer- 
ous, spirited and appropriate. We have room only 
to give the introductica from the Salem Observer, 
and the speech of Mr. Everett, published in that 
paper. 

Thureday's celebration wes, as we ex- 
pected to find it, of a grand and imposing 
character, and was in every respect worthy 


the distinguished individuals, who were at- 
tracted by it from various and distant parts 
of our country. 





anl which had no longer an object to ful- prosing the mansion of Dr. E. A. Helyoke, 


wien, with respect to each part of the 
sewice in succession, an equilibrium was 


ious romance, but you are free to sec a} 


species, and new facts are required, before 
science can adopt a rational opinicn on 


Ne Sci op now passes on to the exanst- 
nation of the traditions respecting the de- 


last place, with reference to its chronologi- 


of the sacred histurian affords no precise 


have disposed of 


merely with reference to the then known 
earth ; but he did not certainly comprehend 
under it America and New-Holland. This 
interpretation, while it is more consistent 
with reason,more accordant with geological 
ohservations, which formally repel the idea 


of the earth’s surface having a great ele-! the honored lag geet 
vation, the influence of the suu’s heat, ad- men of our day, whounitec ia giving 


resident of the Historical Society, the 
escort halted, and the immense crowd of 
spectators which had.collected arguad the 
door voluntarily fell back, and formed a 
paseage way, through which the yeneratile 
President accompanied by the Rev. Mr. 
Braver, entered the procession. But a mo- 
ment before, the whole welkin was ring. 
ing with the acclamatigns of the crowd, 
and the iispiring etraing @f tha band. At 
once the music was hughed, nat a voice 
dist:rbed’ she stillness, of the interecting 
seene ; avd before the spectators had re-' 
covered from the eolemuity of this alfeet- 
ing incident, the tnellew autres of the bugle 
‘1 again filled the sir, and the procession was 
on the march. ‘There was a moral sub- 
'limity ia this reception of the venerated 
patriareh, which touched the hearts of ai! 
who v-itnessed it. 

The musical exercises, in the Chureh, 
were excellent, and were performed by the 
| Mozart Society. They consisted of a 
| hymn, written by President Adams, for 
; the Pilgrim Society, and which was pub- 
lished.in our last, two anthems, and the 
following original hymn, written for the 
occasion by the Rev. Dr. Flint. 

In pleasant tands have fail’n the lines 
That bound ous goodly 


heritage ; 
And safe beneath our seltering vines 
Our youth is blest, and soothed our age. 


What thanss, O God, to Thee are due, 
Tht Thou didst plant our fathers here ; 

And waich and guard them as they grew, 
A viueyard, to the planter dear. 


Pome them, a pure —* es 

ave sprit a reat 3 

Who ever In their hour of need 
Have found a present help in Thee., 


With pious steps we love to trace 
And mark the spot, as hoiy ground, 
. Where first a rest and dwetiing place 
The weery band of Pilgrims found. 


Where we sleep safc, they watched with fear ; 
And pined in famine, where we feast ; 
They heard, where we sweet minstrels hear, 
savage how! and prowling beast. 


The toils they bore, our ease have 
They sowed in tears, in joy we reap ; 
The buthright icy so dearly hat a 
We'll guard *till we with then shall sleep. 
Thy kindness to uur fathers shown, 
In wealand wo thr: abl-tha, past 5 
Their grateful. sons, O » shal own, 
While here Upir »ind ané mice sill last. 


The prayers by the Res, Dr. Prince and 





the settlement of Ohio, which now contelas 
near a million of inhabitants. [Cheere.} 
Forty years have scarce passed by, and this 
Great state,w ith all its settlements, improve- 
ments, its mighty canals and.growing pop- 
ulation, was covered up (if ‘I may #0 ony) 


under the canvass of Dr. Cutler's w 


Nota halfcentury, and a State is in ex 
ence, (twiee as large as our old Massachu- 
setts,) to whom not Old England, but New 
England, is the land af ancestral’ recollee- 
tion. Yes, Sir, un richer soils abd broade? 
plains than ours, there ere large cofameni 
—* —* * whom our recke and our 
sands wilt be forever dear, Tew > e 
there were thirteen or fourteen * 
west of the AHeghanies, bearing thename 
of Salom, the city of peace ;—one in Ken- 
tucky, one in Indiane,eight or aine in Ohio, . 
all bearing the name of the spot, where wo 
are asscinbled, where the fathers of Masea- 
chusetis first set fvot two hundred yeqre 
ago. : 

Sir, there is mych ip the fortunes of these 
our Sister States to fix our attention.end 
sympathy. In reading their recent histery, 
we seein to be reading our early anaale, 
Struggles with the Indians and the Spenial 
enemy, at the South, recul tous the confiets 
of our fathers with the French and the eay- 
ages of the Canadian frontier. In teavel- 
ling westward, a fow hundred miles in point 
of space, we scem to have travelled back- 
ward two hundred years, in point of time, 
ulthough we cannot but congratulate our 
brethren in that region, that, under the 
cheerful auspices of the Confederacy, they 
have made a greater progress in fifty years, 
than the settlements of the Atlantic Conse 
—* able to make, io three times that pe- 
riod. 

It is an igcident which deserves mention, 
in thie caunection, that the first compre- 
hensive history uf the whole of that won- 
derful region the valley of the Mississippi in 
all its paste, haa lately been given to the 
world, by a sonof Riassachusetts, a kius- 
man of worthy friend over the way (Reve 
Mr. Flint) cud dedicated; with great propri- 
evy,to an esteemed citizen of Salem, (Joseph 
Peabody, Esq.) who shares the festivities of 
this occasion. This incident is but one a- 





Rev. Mr. Emersoa, and the selections from 
Scripture by the Rev. Alr. Rrazer, were 
very appropriate. 


The ſcHowing was the Uih regular toa⸗t. 


Roger Conant, at, Vatmkecg, William 
Blackstone at Shawmut, and Thomas Wal- 
ford, at Mishawum. The pionzers of set- 


tlements whose friendship has lasted two 
couturies. = ” ; r 3 


In reply to which Mr, Everett mule the annex- 
ed elegant and orizina! remarks. 


Mr. Pagsipest any GextTLemen—As 

I Procure there is no personal descendant 

of Thomas Walford of Mishawun, to return 

thanks forthe kind remembrance, in which 

the place of his setuement hes just Leenhad, 

‘I cheerfully yield to your call, as a citizen, 


ings, which the sqntiment dwakens. When 
we compare the places just enumerated 
with those, which now stand on the spots, 
ope indicated by those almost forgotten 
and scarcely intelligible names, and when 
we look forward, and in the same ratio of 
panes reflect what our country, two 
undred years hence, will become, we feel 
the force of the sentiment, so beautifully 
expressed in another piece thisday, thet the 
event we commemorate is one whose im- 
portance uo man living can express or feel 
and which it must.be left to the course of 
time and events to unfold. The repetition 
of these names has, by the force of contrast, 
if not of association, presented to my wind 
with lively impression, a sentiment suggest- 
ed by this occasion, and by the course of re- 
mark to which we have already listened 
with delight. It is a peculiar feature of 
our history, which certainly needs not my 
humble illustration,) that our national exis- 
tence is of a date so recent, that the memo- 
ry of man seems to cover its whole extent ; 
that authentic accountsand suthentic tradi- 
tion go back tothe very cradle of the com- 
monwealth. It is an interesting conse- 
quence of this interesting fact, that we trace 
our origin to a civilized period and to civil- 
ized nations ; and are not obliged to hunt 
for the exploits of our ancestors, in the 
doubtful and ery fictions of berba- 
rous ages and tribes. Itisin this view of 
the subject, and re the happy aus- 
pices, notwithstanding all the trials and 
hardships that awaited it,) under which the 
political existance of our country commenc- 
ed, and its rapid progress to an early and 
promising maturity, that she has been call- 
ed in the ha of an encient 
poet, “ the faiser daughter ofa fair moth- 
er. ‘ 
But, Sir, while on this happy Oceasion, 
we contemplate, with mingled feelings of 


our America, rising, as it were, from the 
waves of the ocean, with the grace of youth 


of Charlestown, briefly to express the feel- | 


+ before, but it does not 


:mong the numerous illustrations of the 


inspifuld nature of the ties, which connect 
the different parte of the Union, which hes 
ginning in kindred blood, aze destined, 1 be- 
lieve and trust, to be fortified by all the 
bonds of social intercourse, harmony, and 
good will. 


Mr. Everett concluded by offering the fol- 
lowing eentiment : * 
— rroaty in thei? brpwtl 
field ; Prosperity on their mighty wateres 
and brotherly lovebetweenthemandus. « 


— 





ON THE SEASCN. 
Folix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, . 

Dr. Sydenham and others, bave attribn- 
ted much of the salubrity of unheslthiness 
of climates to certain constitutions of the 
atmorphere. Since his time, the researeh- 
es of Dc. Friestly into the nature and com- 
position of air, tngetber with the great im- 
provements m analytical science, genéral- 
ly, have confirmed some, though they have 
negated other of his theories. While'it io 
conceded by ell, that all that certain states 
of the atmosphere are inimical to health, 
none have been able a priori to © 
that specific state which will produce dis- 
ease. Yet universal ex teaches us 
that effluvia exhaled from extensive marsh - 
es, is an exciting, if not originating cause 
of a class of fevers which have reciaved 
the name iniasmatic melaria, &e. It is 
generally agreed that an abundant crop of 
vegetation. followed by hot weather, will 
produce miasmatic exhalatiuns. This sum- 
mer’s vegetation has been very abundant, 
the Spring and part of the Summer 
recently hot and dry ; these shings are 
thought favorable to the productica of mi- 
asma, still none has Leen generated in those 
places inost usually subject to its influence, 
of, if it has been produceil, its antidote is 
connate, and keeps health predominant. 
What is the reason ? Ie there any unueu- 
al appearance in nature by which a solution 
of this quere can be had ? : 
Without pretending to do more than 
merely suggest a cause, (perhaps insppro- 
jriate or inefficient) I wish to eali the at- 
tention of others to the appearance of hon- 
ey dew on all the walnut trees Lhave seen in 
a range of filty miles in this valley. It ie 
well known to the merest smatteres iu Bo- 
tany, that the leaves of plants are in the 
same relation tothe atmosphere es thei¢ 
roots are to the earth, und thet the fuac- 
tions of both are similar to the secerning 
and perspiring systems of the snimal ecou- 
omy. There is, therefore, nothing entire- 
ly new in this exhalation—it bas been sesa 
ar annually. I 
inquire—Ie its presence indicative of @ 
healthy atmosphere? Does it occur simul- 
taneously, as now, witt: continued drought ꝰ 
Is it periodical ? and, if so, are the yeers 


of the great event commemorated, and of 


in all ber steps, and the heaven of liberty 
in hereye, there ig another aspect under 
which we are led by natura! iation to 
regard her, es we consider mw | of re- 

into he- 


publies, which have 
— the pais A ye graceful and 


rising States. While eer thoughts, on this 
day, are carried back to the tombs of our 
fathers beyoud the ses, there are millions 
of kindredA mericans beyendt he rivers and 
mountains, whose hearts ere fized on the 
Atlantic cdect, asthe cradle of their politi- 
calezistence. Ifthe States of the 
were struck ftom existence, they wou 
grest duty, es it has heen 

al transmiesios. (Great . 
mighty wilderness hes been ĩ 
‘most within our ews day, by the yo 





ovely daughter has become the mother of 


already have performed their share of the 


of ite-appearance healthy or otherwise ? 
These queries may, by some, be thought 
er to such they are nos 


The juglans nigra is the only tree 3 bare 
seen with the honey dew on ; but the j 

lans alba oblonga, or white walnut, hic 

esh, and oak, are all ssid by botanists to 
exhale it. Near where | em writing, 9 tren 
drips bovey ov a fiat rock so p ly as 
to cost it with a plaister. This is ne com- 
mon oceurrence. Jt is not commen to 





sophers ean draw some practical precept 
from it ; at least an eddiuion will be made 
to the few everets oature hes told ws, or 
——— as to discover. {Lynchberg 
irginisn.} 
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BEAUTIES OF HEBER. 

We recur, again and again, to the poems of Bishop 
Heber, for we find in them trae poetry; such as 
“we can read and enjoy without fecling as if the 

‘time was misspent ; we never turn to his book to 
pass away a leisure moment without discovering 
‘new grace in that which we always thought 
Deautiful, a new gem in the vast mine which he 
$has laid open. To the writers of such poetry, the 
reading public is under especia! obligations, and 
they pay, in praise to his memory, ample honor to 
his brilliant genius, and no one shuts his book with- 
eat a feeling of aprrow for his loss. His own lines, 
however, are applicable to himecif. “Thou art 
_goneto'the grave, but we will not deplore thee” — 
for never man departed from this world with brighter 
“prospects in that to which he wassummoned ; every 
deed of his life showed that he was fully prepared 

‘ w reccive the erjoyments, and the happiness, 
which it was his highest pleasure to believe were 
$n store for the good made perfect. : 

Heber’s character as a man, apart from the hon- 
or due to his genius, merits the highest praise. 
Lanjoying the respect of his cotemporaries, and the 
‘edmiration of the British public, he left the shores 
of England on 2 mission—not to enjoy the temporal | 

‘powers belonging to his office, his official garb, and 
the splendor of his bishoprick, but—to add his pow- 
erful talents and assistance to the means em- 
ployed in christianizing British India. He carried 
io this work his whole heart and squl,and devoted to 
‘it all his powers of his body and his mind,and Gnally, 

_ We iteelf—not thinking even that gift too much.. 
‘That he was faithful to his trust ef join in assert- 
4ug ; consolation, warning, advice, and above all, 
exemple had their influence upon the minds of the 
uweducated and simple-minded Hinddstanee. No 
‘voice is now raised but to praise him, and to mourn 
tim. © 

Although his loss to the peonle of his charge was 
‘great, his place io the literary world is still more 
difficult to supply. A poet from ‘his youth up- 
wars, with a mind liberally gifted and highly cul- 
tivated, with a heart warmed by nature to fit him 
‘for his station, and capable of enjoying to the 
‘greatest degree, all that is worth enjoying ; witha 
pen combining strength and beauty, bearing a harp 
whose every murmur was melody, hisloss is indeed 
severe, and his absence makes a void in the British 
literary circle which will not be very soon filled 
up. They could have better spared a greater man, 
‘a better one they had not. 

His poems, all of them small, are some of them 
‘exquisitely beautiful, and all contain passages 
which the greatest poets of the world might feel 
proud to have written. His first, Palestine, was a 
College production, but far more successful than 
the generality of College themes. For twenty 

“years it has been admired, and for years t6 come it 
will be admired, as the first production of the poet, 
evidencing an almost precocious niaturity of poetic- 

“al power, taste, and feeling, and giving promisé of 
the meteor which was eclipsed, before it rose fair- 

_ ly ‘above the horizon: There are a few passages 
‘In “ Palestine” which we consider worthy the re- 
perusal of such as have read the whole poem ; they 
€annot but be acceptable to such as'‘now see them 
for the first time. Speaking of the Crucifixion of 
Christ, he deseribes the scene— 


Thou palsied earth, with noonday night o’erspread ! 
Poa sicktuing sue, 80 dark, * deep, fo red! ! 
e ing thron: stariess ai 
hy shakes the exrth ? why fades the light ? declare ! 
Ase those his Jimt.s, with nithless er torn ? 
His brows, all bleeding with the tw thorn ? 


His the the meek i 
“Raised the cross in pow ae cna Sy 


—Be dark, thou sun—thou noonday night, arise, 

And hide, oh hide, the dreadful sacrifice ! 
* Ye faithful few, by bold affection led, 

Who round the Seviour’s cross your sorrows shed, 

Weep for you country YP your CNY weep : 

Be then launches forth in the following spirited 
strain, which show his power in description to 
gteat advantage. The fall and the punishment of 
Jerusalem is a subject worthy of a master’s pen. 
=V Ith wing their 3 
“The bird of war, the Latian 
Then Sadab by 


e, strong as » retained his might no more, 


And the pale parent drank her children’s % 
“Yet they, who wont toroam the ensangu 
—— with feil delight their kindred slain ; 

Jai Le Seg dd ® 
Their burning Temple in lerid 
To their loved altars — 
And in thei: country’s le 
‘This extract cannot be more appropriately followed 
than by the description of the present state of the 
Jews. We could not omit the supplication at the 
close :— 
While Israel’s sons, by scorpion curses driven, 
Uatcasts of earth, and reprobate of heaven, 
Through the wide world in friendless exile stray, 
— shame ed — of their way, 
umb despair their cou wrongs behold 
And, dead to glory, only burn for gold ! , 

© Thou their Guide, their Father and their Lord, 
‘Loved for thy mercies, for thy power adored ! 
Afat thy name the waves forgot their force, 
And refluent- Jordan sought his trembling source ; 
¥fat thy name like sheep the mountains fied, - 
And haughty Sirion bowed his marble head.:— 
To *s woes a pitying ear incline, 
Aad raize from earth thy long neglected vine ! 


_ Byron’s most infernal descriptions of the infernal 
deitics, powerful as they are, do not contain more 
power and beauty than this portrait of an angel of 
the opposite deity. 

And who is He ? the vast, the awful furm, 

Girt withthe whirlwind, sandatled with the storm ? 
A weatern cloud around his limbs is spread, 

His crown'a rainbow, and a sun hie head. 

To highest heaven be lifts his kingly hand, 

And treads at ance the ocean and the land ; 

And, bark’! his voice amid the thunder’s roar, 

Hs dreadful voice, that tjme shall bé no.:more ! 

Europe was written in the year 1509, during the 
war, and isa:view of the state-of Europe at that 
perio’. As a whole, the poem is better than 
“Palestine,” and there being less contrast, the 
brilliant passages are not produced with so much 
‘effect. Ina garden where ai! the flowers are fra- 
grant and beautiful, the selection is difficult, even 
to those who are not fastidious. 

In the address to France, and the manner in 
which he speaks of Napoleon, there is much sever- 
ity, and we think much of the British national 
feeling ; perhaps we are mistaken, for the general 
writings ot Heber show any thing but a party 
spirit. ‘The love of national honor, however, is 
calculated to have great weight and iofluence 
among men ol peace, as well as statesmen and sol- 
diers ; in the best regulated minds as well as in 
those who veer with every breeze and change 


s 


6 


thou, the poet's theme, the patrint’s prayer ! 


Where, France, hopes, thy gilded i . 
When o’er —33 a ne — — 
All goodly Fredom’s 


vanquish belm down 
thy suller tyrant crown. 
For bin in Aftie's conde, and Poland's snows, 
thy toil the ehadewy laurel grows ; 


—— 


And rank in German se harvest springs 
councils and 


slaves, of glittering fetters vain, 

—— wns ch ras nerd 
e t 

To gild oppression, and debase — * 

The poems which are not upon scriptural sub- 
jects, contain frequent allusions to the Deity, and 
all of them’are calculated to strengthen the idea of 
his power and supremacy. The piety of Heber 
was in his heart, it war a part of his nature, and 
of his existence, and it seems to have gushed spon- 
taneously from an overflowing spring. We still 
quote from “ Europe” — . 

——“ By Hu viewtess arm whoee righteous 
Defends the orphan’s tear, the mi Senger 3 
Who, Lord of nature, oer this changeful ball 
Decrees the rise of empires, and the fall; 
Wondrous in all his ways, unseen, anknown, 


trends the wine-preas of the world alone ; 
And robed in darkness, and surrounding fears, 

9 on their ¢ :stined road the march of years ! 

‘o !—shall yon eagle, from the snares set free, 

Stoop to thy wrist, or cower his wing for thee ? 
And shall it tame, Despair, thy strong control, 
Or quench a nation’s still reviving soul ?— 
Ga, bid the force of counties bands conspire 
To curb the wandering wind, or grasp the fire ! 
Cast thy vain fetters on the troubious sen ! 


But Spain, the brave, the virtuous, shail be free. 


Many of the Hymns of Heber, are as familiar 
**as household words” in the mouths of the readers 
of newspapers, but while we are upon this subject 
we shall extract a few. It is hardly sufficient 
when speaking of them to say, that they are beauti- 
ful, for the bare mention of the author’s name, 
would argue thus much. We are desirous that our 
readers should derive the same gratification from 
them, that we have ourselves. 

The Hymn commencing— 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem! enthroned once on high, 
Thou favored earth 


home of God on thou heaven below 
the sky |’? ‘ : 


s¢ Beneath our feet, and o’er our head 
la equal warning given ; 
Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heaven !”” 
and— 


em but we will not deplore 


have been repeatedly published.in the papers of 
this country, and they contain as much devotional 
and poetical spirit as any of the Hymns of Watts. 
An ode for Ephiphany, is also well known. It is 
difficult for us to speak of them separately without 
using too bountifully the language of panegyric; 
and when we praise we can only quote the poetry 
in support of our opinion ; if that fails us we sha)l 
be inclined to suppose that our general admiration 
of the,man and his works, has blinded our eyes to 
his detects. The annexed is as simple as language 
and poetry can well be, and is yet highly finished. 

a Te 

1 praised the sea, whose ample field’ 

Shone glorious as a silver shield ; 


And earth and ocean seemed to say, 

‘* Our beauties are but for a day ? 

1 praised the sun, whose chariot rulle 

On wheels of amber and of gold ; 

1 the moon, whose softer eye 

G sweetly through the summer sky ! 
And moon and sun in answer said, 

*¢ Our days of light-are numbered !’’ 

O God ! O good beyond compare ! 

Ifthus thy meaner works are fair ! 

If thus thy, bounties gild thespan 

Of ruined earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must the mansion be 

Where thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee ! 


The two Hymns subjoined need no word of praise 
from us ; they must be admissible where the pow- 
er of language is known, and admired by all who 
gan have a conception from them, of what the 
writer had in his own mind. 

Oh blest were the accents of early creation, 

When the Word of Jehovah came down from above ; 
In the clods of the earth to infuse animation, 

And wake their cold atoms to life and to love ! 

And mighty the tones which the firmament rended, 

When on wheels of the thunder, and wings of the 


wind, : Z 
ignt?: d hait, . thick attended 
Pie attored on Binal stews —— 
And aweet was the voice of the First-born of heaven. 


Thoug his apparel, though earthly his form,’ 
who — mourner, “Thy aine ce neice tl 


Oh, Judge of the world |. when arrayed in thy glory, 


ub hole Y to the sicky—and “ 
y Summons again.shall be: heard from on high 
While nature, stands trembling and naked before thee, 
And waits.an thy sentence to live or to die ; 
— ~~ shall fly fast from the sound of thy 
And the sun, in thy Ji htnin ww languid and pale 
And the sea yield her dead, and tie tomb cleave asunder, 
in the hour of thy terrers, let mercy prevail ! 
To conquer and to save; the Eon of God 
Came to his own in great humility, 
Who wont to rido on cherub wings abroad, 
And round him wrap the mantle of the sky. 
The mountains bent their necks to form his road : 
ds down 
Beneath his feet the w flowed, 
And the winds kiseed his garment tiemblingly ! 
The grave unbolted half his g y door, 
darkness and the deep Sa! his fame, 


od 
jor longer might their aricient rule endure ; 
The mightiastot mankind stood hushed * 3 


ss Towork he wil, and Kingdin io. 
No strength he needed save his Father’s name ; 
Babes were his heralds, and his friends the poor ! 
We must close this article, which has already 
extended to a greater length than it was dur inten- 
tion to have it. We donot pretend to say that we 
have given the reader the ‘“ beauties of Heber,” 
but we trust we have made some extracts which 
will be“allowed to possess poetical beauty. We 
have made no reference to Heber’s translations 
from Pindar, which are worth reading, as are also a 
very few translations from the Hindostanee. We 
call the attention of the reader to this Hymn, and 
then he shall be at liberty to find more amusing, or 
useful matter in other parts of our paper. 
Oh, King of earth and air and sea ! 
The hungry ravens cry to thee ; 


To thee the ecaly tribes that sweep 
The bosom of the boundless deep ; 
To thee the lions roaring call, 
—F —— Father, kind to all g 
Pn grant thy servants, Lord ! we 
Our daily bread from day to day ! se 
The fishes may for food complain ;.- 
The ravens spread their wings in vain 3 
The roaring lions lack and pine ; 
But, God ! thou carest stil) for thine ! 


taught us, 

For daily bread from day to day ! 
And oh, when through the wilds we roam 
That part usa from our heavenly home ; 
When, lost in danger, want and wo, 
Our faithless tears begin to flow ; 

‘Do thou thy gracious comfort give, 
* By which alone thy soul may live ; 

And grant thy servants, Lord ! we pray, 

The bread of life from day to day ! 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

It is well known to our readers that an unhappy 
separation has taken place in the ence united and 
contented fraternity of Quakers, or Friends. It is 
also known to them that the difficuliies have 
been fomented and stirred up by the preachments 
of one from England, clothed, not with authority, 
but with arrogance and presumption, as with a 
garment, until the lines are so distinctly drawn, 
and the separation is so wide, that it is not in the 
power of mortal man to’ re-unite the Society. 
There will be no more peace among them, -where 
two meet and are of different opinions ; there can 
be no good will for those of an opposing and hereti- 
cal faith, and no well wishing for opponents, ‘as for 
friends. The Society of Fricnds, has, at last, shared 
the fate of all other communities; they have been 
let down from their high estate, into. the world ; 
anarchy, confusion, bickerings, and evil thoughts 
will be visited upon them, as upon others. Let 
those who have been active in breaking up this So- 
ciety, who have obliged them to quit their saluta- 





tion of pesce, for a war of words, and-(heir friendly 
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greetings for denunciations,—receive their rewa:@. 
If they escape the punishment of their consciences 
in this world, the separatists profess to believe in 
such a future state as will, most assuredly, be to 
them, a season of suffering, puvishment ani tor- 
ment. 

This separation, we believe, bas been ot apecu- 
liar kind ; where meetings have heretofore been 
held in friendship, the will of the majority ha beea 
the rule of government; but in the sepgation 
both parties claim the powers, privileges ani im- 
munities which belong te both, as one party. Each 
accuses the other of a departure ſrom the arcient 
belief of the Society, and consequently cach‘daims 





what has belonged to the whole. The pover te 
excommunicate has been made use of br the 
separatists (and by separatists we mean such as 
have followed in the train of Anna Brathwaite and 
her proselytes, and who have been received into 
the good will of the Calvinistic party, and who 
style themselves orthodox) upon members o the 
opposite, or Hicksite, or Unitarian party, and the 
Unitarians have denicd their right and authgity. | 
Who shall decide ? From an individual it becenes 


achurch, and from a single church a party querel, { 


until the whole body is disputing upon the rghts 
which appertain to each. The writings 'o old 
leaders are quoted by both parties, and sentences 
and wordsare split up to suit the immediate pur- 
pose, and forced constructions applied to sua as 
are too manifestly of an opposite meaning. In 
short, like most religious disputations, it has leen 
productive of no good, but much unhappiness and 
misery. Those who have been instrumenta in 
producing such a result, have now the pleasun of 
contemplating their work ; of seeing the ruinsof a 
goodly habitation, broken down by their ambition, 
an everlasting monument of their evil deeds; Like 
Milton’s Satan they can stand afar off, and while 
they grieve at their portion of the misery, they 
can sneer at the happiness of the greater number, 
who yet remain stedfast and unmoved. Such hap- 
piness it has frequently been the lot of John Cal- 
vin’s: followers to enjoy, and from their constant 
efforts to overturn and remodel our whole social 
compact, it would seem to afford then exquisite 
delight. They have seldom met with les success, 
than in their interference with the Quacers: they 
have made a great noise, produced a separation and 
set up rulers oftheir own sect, but comparatively 
few raliy at the sound of their trunpets, and 
their hostis but a handful. For the truth of this 
statement we quote the fact, that in thirty one of 
the Monthly meetings in the State af Pensylvania, 
the whole number of members was 14,415, of whom 
1},805 adhered to their old faith, 2348 belonged to 
the separatists or Orthodox, and 366 were classed as 
neutral. Yet notwithstanding their compara- 
tive weakness in numerical power, the Orthodox 
have set up new churches and meetings in the vi- 
cinity of the old ones, and they will probably, ere 
long, have two for every one now existing, or twice 
as many as are necessary. : 

A friend has placed in our hands a pamphlet en- 
titled “ An Epistle from the yearly meeting of 
Friends for New England, to its subordinate mzet- 
ings and members,” emanating from a meeting 
held in Rhode Island in June last. The Epistles of 
the Friends were once Epistles of love, of comfort 
and of edification, but this is filled with sectaria- 
nism, reproaches, and even falsehoods. The Unita- 
rians are spoken of as /Intchristian, as unbelievers 
in the truths of the gospel, and as Infidels. Because 
they deny the doctrine of the Trinity, they are by 
this Epistle, cut off from all the benefits of Christ’s 
mission, his mediation, and his Father’s mercy. 
They are said to have refused the Christian’s hope, 
to bé caught in thé snares of the devil, and aré de- 


r sired to put away the suggestions of the enemy of 


their souls, meaning their Unitarianism. _ all 
this, all these names, censures and reproaches, are 


under the hypocritical guise. of friendship, and “ con- 
cern”; insult is added to these injuries by a prom- 
ise to pray for their conversion, and most arrogantly 
and impudently, they invite the Unitarians to * fice 
to the agk of rest and place of safety,” or in other 
words to quit their belief, founded on an inspection 
of the holy writings, and handed down to them by 


i] the founders of their sect, for the dogmas of Anna 


Brathwaite, a full belief in the Trinity, and for the 
comfoflable hope of an everlasting damnation! for 
they tell us at first that all mankind is degenerate, 
fallen and wicked; that there is none that doeth 
good, but that all mouths are filled with lies and 
deceit, and that “destruction and misery are in 
their ways.” Solid arguments, trufy, in favor of 
achange! Itis thus that the Calvinists have la- 
bored for years, decoying the thoughtless by their 
groanings and sanctimonious faces, and frigetening 
the credulous by their glowing and romantic fa- 
bles. 

This Epistle was reviewed in the Philadelphia 
Friend of September, and the whole review, not 
merely as a review of this vile Epistle, but as a U- 
nitarian traet, is worthy of republication ; it is, 
however, too long for our columns. The reviewer 
overthrows the grand position that all men are nat- 
urally bad, and shows that the scriptural .quota- 
tions in support of it, are applied to the state of the 
Jews at a particular period, and not to mankind 
generally. The labor of those who endeavor to 
uphold this doctrit.e of total depravity, appears to 
us to be unworthy of men bearifg a human form 
and gifted with reason ; nay more, to betray a cel- 
pable weakness of mind It is preached by those 
who wish to establish a union between church and 
state—it is a proper argument for reverend beggars 
—a proper belief for their dupes. 

The reviewer of this Epistle complains that the 
quotations from the writings of eminent Friends, 
are from such of their works as were written under 
peculiar circumstances, to avoid imprisonment sod 
punishment, or to conciliate enemies—and. ag 
from their controversial writings, which might be 
supposed to contain their views and sentiments 
more fully and accurately. That the early Friends 
were not Trinitarians is very evident from the ex- 
tracts which this reviewer has made from their 
controversial writings,—if he has quoted them hon- 
estly ; and that he has, we have as much proof 
as we have that the Epistle has quoted fairly; 
both refer to volume and page, but the works are 
not in common use in this part of the country. 

Of the condition of the society of Friends before 
the schism, much might be said, and of the means 
employed to break up the society; and to widen 
the breach, much more might be said ; the sub- 
ject is a broad one, and to us very interesting. All 
of our readers, perhaps, do not take the same inter- 
est in reading that we do in exposing the machina- 
tions of the ambitious Calvinists 

The subjoined fable from the Friend contains in 
a small compass, a history of the separation. 

Once upon a time, when all thing: es, 
and spoke’ a I thot-could aot be meine 
pt ae Ae 
w 
and cooling and refreshing shade became a theme 
of admiration to many travellers. All the different 
parts of this beautiful tree, roots and branches, x 
trunk, leaves, &c., nering associated together for 
the general » each assigned to it its particu- 
lar office station in the body. The roots were 
to draw the nourishment from the 
bark was to protect the trunk, and the various ves- 


f- 
one 


sels were to concoct and trapsmit the sap to the | 


‘ed and brave ; for weakness and timidity must per- 


‘flourish in the divine influence of purity around 


expression of Byron :— 
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bras, which in their turn were to form asup- 
the foliage, and it to extract vitality from 

air—to shield the bark troin the scorching sun, 
and keep the moistcre from exhaling from that 
earth which encompassed the roots. 

Thus in perfect harmony all uniting their aid for 
mutual benefit, the whole tree prospered, and grew 
* a noble branch.” 

But in alittle while, the leaves, proud of occu- 
pying the “ highest places,” n to to 
themselves a power which by the compact they did 
not possess. They declired in the — of sun- 
shine, that they were the most *‘ weighty” part of 
the tree, that as the branches, and trunk, and roots 
were under them they should be subject to their 
coatrol. By and by there came a wind of * doc- 
trine,” (for words are but wind,) and the members 
of the tree fell out among themselves as to which 
way it blew. Some thought it came from the east, 

dsome from the north, but the more orthodox 

inion was, that it came from Long Island. Whe- 
ther, this was the case or not, or whether like all 
other windy warfares, its origin could be traced to 
the pride of opinion, or the last of power, this tra- 
dition doth not mention. But our belief is that it 
blew from every quarter in siiccession. However 
blow it did until the leaves were scatterd like chaff 
fore it. Aa they were borne along by the cur- 
rent, they cast a wistful look back upon the body 
which they had left, and exclaimed, “‘ Qh why are 
ye all going to leave us?—Why do ye thus goof 
rom us, O ye unbelievers in our our orthodox sta- 
ility! ! Ws aRE HERE YET—and you have gone 
from us, O ye roots, and trunk, and branches,—gen- 
eration of infidels and separatists.” 


Since writing the above we have scen in a Vir- 
ginia peper an account of a disgraceful aftray in a 
meeting house where it is stated the Orthodox party 
were quietly pursuing their course, when the 
Hicksites forced an entrance, and made such dis- 
turbance that the Orthodox party were obliged to 
procure another place of meeting. Cannot the 
Unitarians pursue a more dignified course than 
this? Ifthe other party usurp their prerogatives, 
‘and their houses of worship, is it necessary to eject 
thein by personal violence ?, We sincerely hope 
there is some mistake in this statement ; ifitis true, 
all reasonable Friends must join us, and cry shame ! 





A TRIP TO PORTLAND. 

By your pardon, sir, I was then a young. traveller ; 
rather shunned to go even with what I heard, than in my 
every action to be guided by other’s experience. 

. j Cemsrrine. 

One day, weck before fast, when vitality was 
faint within me, and life was dim and flickering, 
like a street lamp at the “very witching time of 
night ;” and when I could in good truth exclaim 
with Hamlet— 

Soom te een eee pastas this world, ° 
I stepped on. board the steam-boat Legislator, al- 
ready tugging restlessly to break away from the 
wharf, and ride the waves to Portland. A curiously 
affectioned thing a steam-boat must be! She no 
sooner bounces, all hissing, with haste into the 
arms of one spouse, than, whisk, she is off again to 
bounce and kiss and hiss at the other—not an unapt 
emblem of some other feminincs,-—and the poor fools 
always stand waiting with arms ready {o embrace 
and protect her, in spite of al! her vagaries. 

My excellent and most whimsical friend M—— 
was my only companion—and he is one of those 
lucky dogs, who are a whole social circle, whether 
the bines are upon hiin or not—for he is at times 
sadly troubled with their company—still, his good 
Nature and good humor always triumph over their 
machinations and peer out more brightly through 
his eye, if a dark contrast is formed by his Iength- 
ened visage, as a cluster of stars will glow with in- 
tense lustre through a solitary rent in the storm 
curtain of nature. But he—though whimsical, is 
not compounded of whims ; but-having a good stock 
of learning and a vast storehouse of recollection, 
with a mind capable of using them well, he yet 
suffers his fancy to flutter along in the gay moments 
of life, that radiance and beauty ‘may glance over | 
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ance and make them subservient to their will. To 
know, that instant and awful danger is yawning on 


immortality and omuipotence. 


every side, and yet to feel, that our own skill can 
avert it, isthe most exquisite enjoyment allotted io upon the subject of a University ia 
humanity—the feeble heart seeus endowed with | lated to supply the’ wants of the 


eS 


BOSTON UNIVERRITY 
We observed some remacks in the 


gale at sea—st least so long as the vessel can be un- | a task to perform, will find pleasure gree 
der the control of those feeble beings, who. with all | some after a few days. The dream a 


their weakness are able to set the elements at defi- swiftly and delightfully, becomes fitha) aad: 


= 


. 


| Mercial, and pavigating communitics : 


merrily during the passage. To say that we were 
entertained kindly, and attentively, and that every | portunities for education, much as they wy 
moment was made lively and happy, by the friends | by ourselves and strangers, much as 

we knew, and the friends we gained, is the feeblest exceed those of many other places, 
language we can use—and yet it is sufficient—itis far behind the wants of the 

a sin against hospitality—that hospitality which | behind their wants, but behind their 
passes between free and generous natures—to actual power to maintain and suppert 
spread out thanks in words—they must spring forth | 8 general diffusion of koowledge in 

at the mornent in looks and tones of gratefal enjoy- | science, literature, and art. Evea 


At Portlarid we left the boat with regret, though | observations we have something to 
novelty was before us, for our hours had flown continuation, than in oppoxtion. 


In the first place we must remark,” k 


ment, or they have none but a formal existence | we will venture to assert, that it ie 


aS 


and words are lies—if we appeared happy, we repaid | people, that is, of the general 


** 


- . 


eae 


the attentions, which were designed to render us; men, that our modes of instruction tia 
so—it we did not, no language can cover our dull mended, at a fer greater expensa, 
| has yet been incurred. A few of 


appreciation of kindness. 


profitable and healthy activity. 


land, proves, that under the din of polities and amid 


provement is steady, vigorous end secure—and if 
men sometimes talk passionately, and the press 


promotes anger, still we are confident, that wisdom | 


and temperance preside over the actions of the 


ical events of our day are of vast consequence and 


the contest of conflicting policies, the march of im- | 


The town of Portland seems to be ina state of | complain of high taxes and of the 
Its population; | ing the poor down te thelr station of 

wealth, and beauty have rapidly increased, within | their murmurs are seareely ‘to ot 
a few years, and we know of nothing which can | for good schools and colleges, welll 
stay its advancement. Its cifizens are enterprising , they can be made worthy of 
and independent ; its location elegant and conveni- we now, wherewith to answer 
ent. The rising up of such places, upon every bar- | still more imperative silent ; 
bor and every river, from border to border of our | ulation? We have pretty good ¢ 


Boston and in many offer place. 
in others—which serve for 
young. We havea Latin and an Eng! 
in which the few, who obtain 


wets oo 


wt «: 


accommodated, may be toleribly ed 


public expense; but into these e 
wide spread inhabitants of our country. ‘The polit- | young men cannot come—the age 


fe 


are limited, and the youth who could 


cause great excitement, but. the whole habits of taught at first, because of 9 thounnd a 


our people must change, before the war of words’ inconveniences, is forever uneble to 
can turn to a more detrimental retaliation and mu- | ciples of his occupation, unless he 
tual injury. Discretion is in the minds and peace | bestow for private instruction: He may] 
in the hearts of the people—and we trust that a free | common laborer at a trade, but he can 
speech can neither pervert the one, nor disturb the ' he has en extraordinary mind end eg 


other. 


country ; and they say so in warm terms; but they 


The inhabitants of Portland and Maine are , 
in greater danger of immediate injury from the late | 
acts of the government than any other section of: 


will not compromise their dignity as men, or a8 use- | 
ful members of the great community, by any acts | 
of outrage or hostility—that is, if we estimate aright |; 


as to advance the wellare of the e 
first class of these achools, if net 


opportunities, beeome a master of any 


% 


* 


menting and parsimony, are salficient { 


worth nething to the mass, and og 
tinued upon the present prineipl 


cy—the latter are doubtless uesfil to s Seth 


% 


bi had 


their character. We do believe—and upon this be- | they to be abolished belore swmbethate Ip Le 
lief hangs our only hope'of national permanency, for partial as the good they efort is, Vt ts bet 
that such will be found’ the character of the whole | 20 good at all. 
| Superior to these we-have nothing fet 
Casco Bay, on which Portland ts situated, can versities, at the bead of whieh is Hag 
have few, if any, superiors in the world, in point of best and the model of all. And H 
beauty. It is literally sprinkled with islands, to the _ ty is far from being a-well regulated 


people. 


dred, of every shape and appearance. Some are When we speak compastively of 
wild, rocky and barren, while others are of more | C!¢8¢y and what it should be tu 


gentle, fertile appearance; and others again are 


beautifully covered with fresh and vigorous woods. | 


Their shores are generally formed of bold rocks, 


with a romantic countenance. We took a boat to 


sail among some of these istands, and every turn, as 
we passed a point or emerged from a cove, gave a 
new prospect that seemed the work of enchant- 
ment, and made us fancy ourselves in fairy land. 
The poor Indians who formerly were sole tenants 
of these spots, have been driven h--'.-“ut it re- 


quires no great stretch of {niagination to picture | 
their temporary wigwams, sheltered by the trees, ' 


their athletic, hait-naked forms windering 
rocks, and their bark tahoes, which’ enabled 











every thing—just the man I like—instead of sitting ' 
dewn with bis elbgws on his kn<es to let a load af | 
m une light on 

looks it directly in the face, and there is a some- 
thing, a twinkle or a smile, in his eye, that cannot 
be withstood for an instant, and away goes misfor- 
tune to find an easier victory—but I believe that 
misfortune is the only miss that ever flies away 
from my friend M——. 

With such a companion and no care, but what 
might attach to a small bundle and a very sickly 
wallet, how could I be other@ise than happy ? es- 
pecially in the good steam-boat Legislator, with her 
neat accommodations, her excellent provisions for 
the ease of the inner as well as of the outer man, 
and: her obliging commander, who told me the 
names of all the islands, points and bays along shore, 
about which many a legend of witchery remains to 
be unfolded by the recorder of our country’s myste- 
ries—and young as our country is, there is enough 
in her antiquity to excite the fancy and adorn the 
tale. .M——. has related some fine things in an 
easy, elegant manner in the “ Angler's Reminis- 
cences,”’ of the Boston Literary Gazette, and he has 
culled yet more gems of the same kind, wherewith 
to amuse the public, 

This sailing on the wide sea is a glorions thing fer 
exhausted mortality—after six months constant con- 
finement within a ten foot den, till your face is as 
pale asthe paper on which you are condemned to 
serawl, scrawl, scrawl, and your frame seems dis- 
tilling drop by drop with the ink from your pen; 
when the day is weariness and the night restless- 
ness, when thought has no freshness and dreams no 
extacy—then, “ to dance in triumph o’er the swell- 
ing tide,” to dwell in the vigor of the free air, to 
glide on beneath the unbounded Heaven and feel 
your soul expand itself into an inhabitant of the un- 
limited space, appears to be a foretaste of the prom- 
ised freedom of the spirit, when its earthly encum- 
brance has fallen off. It no longer remains a mys- 
tery, that the wanderers of the deep are free-heart- 


ish in the sublime presence, which has its dwelling 
ow the ocean, and sports with the storm: The petty 
passions and interests of confined life ‘are stifled in 
anatmosphere that was not made for them, and the 
higher and holier elements of our nature, exult and 


} 


and above us. Let him purge a heart that has } 
grown corrupt in too much worldliness, who feels 
not 
“ the * maddening play, 
That thrills the of that trackless way.’* 


Night eame down upon the waters”—and we felt 
the poetical truth of the somewhat misanthropic 


l linger yet with nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
that of man, and in her starry shade 

Gf dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learned the language of another world.” 
Again and again I repeated the lines as I walked the 
deck at intervals, during the watches of the night, 
while all else, except the helmsman, were quietly 
sleeping. I caught strength from the keen air and 
could not restrain its unwonted flow. Such was 
this contest, between my sensations and those of 
langour, which had so long been a part of my ex- 
istence, that I laughed, and sung to the wind and 
danced merrily in the lonely exuberance of excited 
spirits. I longed for activity and exertion, which 
the day before I could not bave encountered ; and 
should have been enraptured witha storm,to set the 
waves in a fury and give scope tomy newly awak- 
ened energies. Unaccountable as it may seem, 


is back and grin over him, he | 


to catch their subsistenee in the great deep—inderd, 
if wo had been a few weeks cerlicr tnvur wien we 
should have seen the reality ; for the tribe still pays 
a regular pilgrimage during the summer months. to 
a large island which we passed—but it must have 
been a melancholy sight. The Indian has been 
tainted by a contact with civilized man ; and though 
4e still retains his wildness and lives an indolent, 
migratory life, yet his boldness and supremacy have 
vanished ; even his figure has lost its grace and 


vitude ; while he has acquired that bane of human 


should inourn over the decline of the Indian char- 
acter—over the dimmutiomof their race, if we were 


joyment. 


when the romantic hills and vallies which undulate 
to the dim and distant mountains, shall be clothed, 
not with their primitive forests, but with an intelli- 
gent, happy, and free people. On horseback we 
rode up and down some wild precipices, upon the 
beach and in the vicinity.. Nothing remarkable 


the virtues.of one of our horses—he was more like 
a charger, a war-horse, than a common hackney 


fire, and has put on the slouching deformity of ser- ; 


existence, the refinement of intemperance. We | 


not forced to contrast the condition of the country ' 
under their empire with its present fulness of en- 





sort of beast, such as we usually call a saddle horse 


never fell before, that seemed to belong to what we 
read of in romance—and does actually exist in na- 
ture—but not in the sorry beasts we usually meet 
with in our stables. I consider it an insult fora 
man to offer me a wretched beast, who, alter pac- 
ing or cantering ten or a dozen miles, as tamely as 
e-cow, returns to the stable covered with the foam 





of weakness, in a crawling, languid gait. Let us 


ditions have acquired a love for such manly exer- 
cises as promote bodily vigor, and,of course, give 
freedom and strength to mental exertion. They 
support also different series of lectures on boteny, 
mental philosophy, &¢c., and hold weekly conversa- 
tions, where the French language only is allowed 
tobe spoken. A proposition to obtain a city organi- 
zation is now in the hands of 2 committee, and a 
general desire seems to prevail,that it may be earsi- 
ed into effect. On the whole, considering the ele- 
vated literary and mora) cheracter of the inhabit- 
ants, their ent and spirit, Portland is at pre- 
sent a very desitable place of residence. 

I returned to Moston after 9 week’s—a most plea- 
sent week's visit. 1 went among strangers, but did 


not leave strangers behind. Every thing seemed | *2¥5 


walk, or ride a bosse whose “ neck io clothed with | 
thunder.” : i 
I must say one thing of the Portland people, that | 
should be imitated in every town. They are alive | must look out for themecives—if 
to the best interests of society—I mean those which | pay a high price for private sc 
contribute to the health and intelligence of all | depend for success en menus! 
classes, Their gymnasium is in good order, well | traordinary genius, which an 
attended, and beneficial. Young and old of all con- number pessess—if rich, they 


| 


t 








the public, it sinks into insignif 


almost incredible numbér of more than three hun- tution. It effects much good, with 


an institution, which sball furnish te 


for moderate tvition, and im the best 
kind of elegant literature, av we)! as seid 
professional knowledge ; and that, not 
course, for which certain preparation 
and in whieh a great varioty of intricate 
be pursued, that must be wholly use 


dent s but 00 distinet in each dey 


man, young of old, can acquire p 
formation, which is requisite 


‘such portions of philosophy 
may fit him for et artisan, should 


do with the best advantages, and with: 


* 


adapted to his capacity. Amen, whe wih 
the | study 


Try eee 
be 


raaity of geipg through: « evusse Of 


guages, metephysics, &e. For a 


Ber 


mathematics and all that species of 


quisite for successful trade, should 


be @ 


thing pot yet done) and offered to 
without the studies just named, or i 


for the mechanic ; and so on with 


industry, which can-be advaneed: 


Agriculture must not be forgottes 

mentable fact, that as a science’ 

fully neglected—exhibitions and 

do much, but a course of 

ples of agriculture would do 

' the massof the farmers of our 
waste of exertion, which now 


xe ee 


oe 


general ignorance of such sciences es ang! 

; connected with the culture of the 
Our perambulations carried us to the elevated ; best modes of securing a thousand adv 

places in the town and environs, where we saw, } this may be done in addition to such 

on every side,a wide and beautiful prospect. There is necessary for ri 

is a great pleasure in looking forward to the time, | dents in general literature ; ney 


done before the lapee of another half 
This supposes a much wider range of | 


than has yet been attempted on the 


stitution ; but it may be easily effected 
munity like ours, where it te & matter of 
interest and would be one of comshon 


was observed ; but we must not omit to mention | in what manner does Harvard 


call for instruction? By insisting 
tion which pre-supposes an almost 
of every thing eave Greek snd 


none, and is turned off with bad 
a repugnance to severe mental ; 
all the effort of a college life is of 
languages and upon metaphysics 
—all well enough in their due 
tions, but a very poor foundation 
life. In short no person ought to 


—he was proud, as you might know, by the mighty | posing a course of study, that if woll 
bend of his neck, the quick turning of his ears, and, | fit a man for the study of a professten, bet! 
above all, by the lofty tread with which he shook | fit him for every thing elee—and if net 

the hills, and dashed along the precincts of the wa- | ed, leaves him worse off if posible, (en 
ters—he felt a quickening spirit, a buoyancy, as he no such attempt at education, fer ke be 
rushed yp steep acclivities, where a hoof-tread | smatterer in all intricate ‘stodies, 8 


4 
1 


pia 


does not intend to follow profession 5 | 


have taken out the few who can 
professions, what is to be done with 
according to the present plan of 


they can in a desultery 
mation, to the drudgery of four 


pric 


pee, 


2 


* 


which isimproperly calied s sess #8 
pline ; a8 the dull and tedious studfes' 


on daring the first two years, # 
press the spirits, quell the 
power to study—that is, to study 


P| 


light. We know, that great men awe 


College, but we know she, Gat ® 


break away from the class stadies 
fields of literature, where some 


may be found ‘o inspire thom @ 


and it not unfrequently beppees 


minds are, not perhaps very — 
perfect in their segeler 


s0 full of joyousness, that I could not prevail oe | When we consider, that these 


friend M—— to accompany me home. He was | erally selected for 
right—w ho that could tarry im a round of pleasure ‘ 


would dwell in constant recurrence of toil? But 





there is nothing more deliciously exciting, than a 


the 
cation, who sppear to be the 
labor, it 1s rather a matter of 


duty—that ls the taliaman ler all; and be whohas | of thems should be tasned outy 


ye 


—— 


m, rather than a 
a bed-rocm. 
ithout pretendi 
of 0 vheteh as 
desirable, 


| who exercise o. 
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‘The principe 
» and ev. 

to all per 

8 finished e. 
desire this 
Present state of 
ex penditu 
unitics for 

» chemistry, 
he » a0 may 
devoted to | 
of study on 
would rapid}; 
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—— a — And thio it nas of E ean troops, ie gene very efficient} On Monday evening the School fur Scandal was | but even in these, the styleaf Watts was presetved, | sUST PUBLISHED 
pp profoundiy stupid and doltish. The fact is noto- | too many, where it is strictly applicable. Ap — when manned by Turks. They consist of | played at the Tremont. We do not think Mi | and the pieces thus varied exhibited no untighiy | PRY BOWLES & DEARBORN, so, Yr ge ca 
gous, that Ctinep Geenss Ging Gn eftante of loo gress polio tngetion. ed by th Larthen ramparts, and brick walls, in some places Rock added to her reputation by her pontine patch-work Ther ; were 0 few Psalms which j edt * ————— Ay 
A.M. tos man’s pame, cannot be taken | The imposition would not be prevented by the | danked by strong built watch towers, each - | ba J — Pete ond Sunday Schoob—ive Beptember. Cras 
a an, either of good talents, or of correct in. | ese gxtension of the operations ; but this would | of holding eight or ten ‘* tophelegees,” or musque- | tion of Lady Teazle ; she retained the character of | Watts ba! emitted from his version. ‘Theme Bar. | Gai, Lows Sake Mind Amin Jeol Festiva; 
pew ’ , » Id be employed to pro-| teers. They stretch for three miles in length and | the country hoyden to the exclusion of the London | !ow supplied, and some of them have been adopted | aion Day , The Rasa Meracon} Seeret Worship | Mere. 
formation, upon any subject, whatever. This may | casue—the professors wou * PFO" one in breadth, over a ground intersected with val- lady : . . ; Belk as —— rithout in | *¢ Hymo ; Eveaing Hy ma. Sect. Os 
oo the ofe hand, @ want of ability, or proper | duce a practical good, not an indefinable end,an in- | }2y, and the extent and irregularitics of the sur- | ™ + Some parts, however, were given with much by Belknap, and his successors—not wi wendy 3) cored —— 
—* but it must also show on the other a hor- | stant and observable advancement in what is inme- face prevent the possibility of their being invested. effect, and the whole went off with great eclat. | procement—for these gentlemen have adopted very | THE TW ENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 
; i diately useful, and not a long series of disgusting la- | It is here the Turks form their entrenched camp in | We never witness the performances of this lady | little, from any source, without placing their mark | ()# the « BUSTON FEMALE ASYLUM,” will be cele- 
sale lack of mental 2* properly s0 called. — * ae gre a0 oe acme their contests, and. the * —2 * without pleasure. She pays more attention to her | upon it. Psalms 85 and 137, as versified by Bar- | (4 an Ky iy ext, 2 inst. of the 2* Sexe 
3 ’ iti * 4 wice ve anc ; ; Ar. Young's) tn Summer-street. 
— abe ee — embrace a sufii- none hereafter. ‘The improvement of a mechanic as Shuma, and have been Tepulsed without being | Profession when upon the stage than any lady who | low, are elegant specimens of parapfirase trom the | the barphye te = Miene by 0 Seleat Choir. Tew 
. sanber of sciences and branches of necessary | apprentice, in the science of his calling, could be | able to advance farther. has visited us of late years, both suiting the word to | Hebrew scriptures. seit past 3, P. Got? o'clock, and serviers to "“Gope | ~~ 
— aensatch may be tought in amanner profita- | noted at once, and a vigorous tone, a spirit of emu- the action and the action to the word, a desirable | —= — — — 
He to the student. lation would be scen in the pupils, that would in- Masonic Calendar. eAMUEL F. MOK SRR ERAN. ienion 
that the of education pursued at | terest and call forth all the powers of the professor COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. S that having taken his brother, S. Ui aw 
Second, system pm pu if the be observed. the leaders Mount Lebanon, Boston, Monday. business with how, om the 2th of August Lest, 
ge Universitics is defective, even. so far as they | —°F contrary should 4 Corner Stone Duxbary, ts that time and hereafter will be coaducted ender 
prtend to extend their ueefulness. of the institution might koow, that the plan of com- Ancient Landmark, Portland, Wedneaday. 
From which it follows :— municating knowledge wes improper, or the pro- | .. ssary upon the wubjoined extracts. fran the Courier. Bos ‘Thuseday. 
. i « ject to diplomas, if . his| 0a Tuesday evening, Mr. Booth made his second 
First, that the present seminaries should be re- | fessor incapable. We do not object The military muster which was held in th 


Saauel ¥. Mome & Co. 
Columbian, ; 
Tuesday. 

— be made evidence that knowledge has H. last week, afforded our cigzens a | 2PPearance in the part of Sir Giles Overreach. abiite: 
ne nay age: 1 mie J aang — 8 and not that money has been wasted— —_ le — ty for witnessing some of the ¢f- ig — ——————22 play * 
piher to lead en, the splr age. : fects of the present militia system. With rc gard to | 5# part ;” his correct reading, his knowledge of 
fiecond, that the mode of instruction should be so | when a student has persevered to the acquisition of | the appearance and performance of the woope, as | Stee effect, and his whole qualifications for an ac- 
Ae, to secure efficiency to the means which | a certain branch, or of complete'education, we ap- | we are no critics in such matters, we have nothi 3 were never displayed with more judgement 
many be offered. prove of giving him a certificate, that may procure | to — the scenes of 2* — eyo: * — hg yg ng a a gh 
""Wihregard to establishing, or remodelling, we | him the confidence of the world—and we would — qe pot —— ¢ do not recollect a more euel Sir Gites, with but one deit =, Patus, and 
prefer the latter ; in opposition to the writer in the | Bot object to the appending of letters to a cogno- disgusting exhibition at any time than was witness. | ow cart desire towards which all his words and 
Courier, Bho advocates the establishment of a new | Men, as a signification that such confidence has * * streets on the * of — = -—_ alle * During make his daughter “r ge 
: : upper part ain-street, where the . ’ 
University in Boston—and tor this reason. Harvard | been earned. But these things can only result from A 


“eos ized, and also adjoining the field vhen he fancied his triumph was complete over ine ’ 
Calege la slready liberally endowed, and would re- | 2 pertnanent institation,well conducted. Eventhe | wire "cy vere reviewed, scores of tables and | h# rebellious nephew, his face spoke a volume ; | Mt. leraelfloyt vo Misssully Allen ; Me. John Nichols te | saved, whichin wture will ie wheel OT 
gore loss assistance to gain a wide and permanent | diplomas now given to men in the professions, are | booths were to be seen, furnished with every kind ae himecit Tigh joined with a sneer, which | “fn Gioucester, bir. Thales Y. Curtis to Mise Hannah | teasonable terms, a great variety of Fashinasble Music fee 
of il. for they afford evidence of nothing; but | Of ardent spirits, to temp the appetites of the sur- devil himself might have envied, aud belore | priestly ; Mr. Phillip Priestly to Mrs_ Lydia Wharf ; Mr. | the Piano Fortes Orgaa Music, with direettons for weing the 
welulness, in order (o spread itself out over a large Peet - ’ a e — * ng; F | rounding multitude. Within a short distance on | “hich the — —* * have panes * —— Boynton to Mise Mary R. Haskins. —— — ——— 4 
rofessionsand quite 2s mue Toi 3 . reason. But when he disco to} In Tewksbury, Mr. K a nue Oratorios in log Musiest F 
aimighty interest, to give support to every order pay Weare See a — only. renee ewe See a nothing but a blank scroll of tate hve ‘when PR i eee Mie Rates Daye to file: Cust for the Orchestra amon which are, The Creation, The pies: 
'gind, than would be required by another institu- — — 3 —* —* dealt ay the naley le endeavored to wheedle the villainous Marall to | .. !2 Concord, Mr. Jacob B. Farmer to Miss MeHissant | siah, The Intercession, Young's Night Thoughts. 
‘4m, which, after all, could not possess alone, so} = guy at ae abe we concur — re wii- pons wo A eel cael waggle might be | #”ear for his old master, we almost pitied the old ; 
advantages as could be gained upon an old and | ter in the Cuwier, greater meens of education 


oemer. Opera—it Flauto * Le Noase di F Zelmire. 
- ; P A tn Plymouth, Orsamus Lite! usie arree 
expected, instances of intoxication, gross protanity, | 940’s sufferings ; the broken-hearted tone of his ; Mr. Elia ocketie 
In Taunton, Mr. Simons Marstins, jr. to Mive Ann A. | Works in full; Beethoven's Grand Symphony do A sem- 
Lawton; Mr. Stephen L. tions from his own private Musical Library, Sahel Bye 
Iden. ; ; obi 
In East Bridgewater, Mr. Clark of Boston, to Miss Sa- | scarce. Requiem, Orgauist’s Journal, landel’e Uberenes,& < 
rah Packard 
second hand do. ; beautiful Harp Lute ; Revel Keat Bugle > 
In New-Haven, Conn. Mr. Thomas H. Bond, ef Enfield | ve! keys; large size do. with brass kevs; single dos @ Vivlin- 
Thompeon. tuled Music Books, handsomely bound , Instinction Books of 
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As py as od ailietiatiiends heamaneedie qualification in performers. Of the gentlemen who 
ing, our readers may be pleased to know some of appeared upon this occasion, we were most pleased 
th — effects of the Militia System in New- with Mr. Hallam, who played Sir Benjamin Back- 
England. Wedo not consider any comments ne- bite. We take the following notice of Mr. Booth, 
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SAMUEL FP. Mona. 

8. BRADFORD MORSK. 

SAMUEL F. MORSE & CU. No. 686 Washiagive<trest. 

= have onhand a large aswitmem of Geode adapied to the 

Marriages. season, Cousisling of Silk. Linea, Cotton and Weollea Geode, 

i a — at wholesale or etail. Sept. 18 
{n this city, Me. Gurdon M. Vinall to Mises Lydia Mary 

ny 3 —— i —— —— —— —— NOTIC 
Vis to Miss jackson ; Mr. e 

of Bristol, R.1. to bios 323 Penman : Capt M*. BROWNE, takes this early 0 unity of jaform. 

Josiah Stevens to Mise Elizabeth C. Stone. d ing his Pupits that his Musical Seminary, will ~~ 
in Roxbury, Mr. James H to Miss Judith Carter, | in the month uf May meat, os, ryt busines wi 
In Quincy, Mr. Josiah Baxter to Mise Joan Bent. require bis ateodance elsewhere, at that tine 4 he hopes his 
In Dorchester, Mr. Gardner Wheelwright, of Boston, | pupils will feel n0 inconvenience in hie giving a Vacation, 

to Miss Angelina Chamberlain ; Willian E. Mellish, of | 4utiag the summer months. Pupils who intend resumieg 

Boston, to Mise Hanuab Pope. theis Musical studies im the winter, will confer @ favor, b 
In Satem, Mr. Anthony Hainsd u to Miss Fdnny Morse ; | *¢nding an * nvtier in order that the clases way be bd 
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the quarrel with Wel 


basis, We say it has been liberally endow- | should be had in Boston. We only differ, as to the | gambling, fighting and disorder were not unfre- } ice, and the inward agony shown in the writh- 
pov by public and private donations ;—and yet | best mode of obtaining them. Our opinion is, that | quent. 


ve whole scene was highly disgracful to of his whole frame, would have disarmed an 


— but those by whom he was surrou 3 
may be told that the College is poor and unable | alarge sum of money would be required to do jus. | OU city. and calenioaed Bo babe, At Cogues eveey | the exeeption of some litle rant which Mr. 
‘embrace any more extended plans for education | tice to the community which the community should ly a fair specimen of the accompanying ex- Booth urried into by the excess of his feelings, 
«but if we should be told =o, we should say, that | furnish. Whatever funds may be necessary to | hibitions of almost every regimental muster. [Con- * — aire fo conto a ant ae — 
assertion was false,—at ledst it ougt:t to be,when | make Harvard College useiul should be furnished | hecuieut — i alae U the part. When he discovered the failure of all | Williams. 
e-consider the munificence of its endowments. | by the Commonwealth. The funds should be plac- |_| TRAINING ACCIDENT. deg nf bisschemes, the loss of his nephew’s lands, the | __In N. Brookfield, Mr. Samuel Haskell to Mise Adeline 
' . .., | Of the first Monday of September inst., several | jouble-dealing of his servant, and worse than all | Stevens. 
How much property has been wasted by suffering | ed in safe hands and subjected to frequent and rigid young men in the town of Huntington, Ct. subjects | he rest, his last hope blasted in the doeett practised 
rnts to lie uncalled for, till they were lost by the —— and the 6 of the re ~~ my by —— * or a ay ny by bia daighter,—and that she was not  honora- 
et of limitation, or such inexcusable carelesaness, ept under the constant supervisi ken him. To discharge thei Process OG —the change of the old man from rage to 
ot pias be een, tl twocr prep | inning, Impertlmen. The dune te | Cottam tan tng Seren Sony | Meet econ, eens tin 
ot, lhree thousand dollars are expended in salary to an | College, like those at West Point, should be the | some of them, ascended a ladder which rested 
* atant for unravelling the mystery of the ac- | subjectof frequent observation, so that no indolence 
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in Easton, Mass, Mr. George W. Perkins to Miss Julia 


—_ RN - 
- — — 


m to Mise Elizabeth aud Moses in Egypt. ged for and Musical 
Swift ; Mr. Eliab Wood to Mrs. 
Stoddard ; Mr. Alpheus Pratt, jr. to Sagah FP. Gerala. | ber of Operas—Fidclio, Faust, I) Crociato in Kgitte, Ber 
i ; : 

chias, Comeroso, Adelma 

Select edition of the Irish Melodies. 

Patent Flute, with eight Silver Keys; with one key do. 
to Miss Elizabeth Good rich cello of the first rate character; Violin Viola; Ladies 


y Bherman. Societies, hy Wayda, Dussek. Logeer and Holden's Military 
In Fall River, Mr. Freyschutz. Partition, and some hundred classical 
— — a, Kc. Rc. Kc. weny 
Also two Superior Toned London Piano Fortes ; and one 
double Fiageolet, by Baiubridge, (the inveator) with nine sil- 
In New-York, Capt. Freeman Foster to Miss Eliza | Triangles; a great quantity of the best London Music pape 


ome 








— different kinds; Logier’s Instructions for tbe Piseo yo 
Clementi’s Gradus ad Parnassum, for do. &e. && 5 Storm 
Deaths. Concerta 29 paces Viet 23 Fe sate 7 the f mIF- 
i i R SICAL SEMINARY, Neo. 264, arbirgton- 
In of Nello Van eae Son 1 nora Se street. tf. Ser: ‘a. 
Ebenezer Perry, aged 42 ; Mrs. Elizabeth Stod- ; : 
ul G2 ;' George W. Blanchard, son of the late Mr. NEW COMMISSION STORE. 
. aged 16 years ; Abigail Burgess, daughter of HOMPSON BAXTER would inform his friends and 
Mr. John Cove, aged 5 months. the public in general, that he has opened a COMMIS - 
wound thus received. [Conecticut Journal.] | | Whilecoming from the theatre, a few evenings | ,, Qn, Sunday last, Mr. Ellas Maynard, aged 51, of the firm | S00 Tt tet oie a oe tine nale nf Houisc Shee: anh 
_ Died, in Alstead, N. H. Mr. Charles Wheeler, | dnce, we were disposed to compliment the exterior | ney to the West for the last six weeks of his life. He re. Domestic Gauds, at whulesale or retail, and for aash only. 
gabundance of means has led to great neglect | teat extent paid for by the city. Is there any | jr. aged 19. His death was the consequence of one police fe violently ejecting a fellow who made con- | tured home last Wednesday, was slightly indisposed on | Cash advanced on consignments, which are sulicited. 
injury. Capital has been in a great meesure | Man who would withhold his mite for an appropria. | of those once indis le, but now truly ridicu- —— 


Thursday, and not considered in a Aug. 29. Stisostf. 
Af @improved, and income injudiciously expended. | tion to be thus applied—point him out and you will ious Piisne aetilory 2 ues 





: all proclamed the triumph of his feelings over his 
the house. One of the men upon this lad- i 
ee eed bis piece, accidentally holding it in a fa- sande 5 ten Oaens anne Go Saket, Oe Sane, b acs 
jque@unts, if any thing in the shape of accounts has | Or mal-conduct could escape disgrace and punish- | 1.) Yirection, the wad of which (it being loaded | sshownin the last scene ofthe play. were enth. 
nity: “tal kept for the last twenty years—but thisis prob- | Ment, so that no merit could be overlooked or un- | heavil } entered the side of one of the men below, | cient to etablish the fame of Mr. Booth asa great 
by oil that a most wanton improvidence has govern- | ewarded. That portion of the College, which | Mr. wi —* — pee 55 who after pain- | sctor—tlat is, one who follows nature. . 
for tag the pecuniary affairs of the College, for many | should be established in Boston, as it would mostly ofthe nace omy aN Fc oe 
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w, fe pee—and it may be fairly supposed, that the eu- | promote the interestsof the city, should be to a 
‘to 


eee ee ee 


her ‘eit 


or muster, a shan | Sderabk disturbance in the lobby, among those | Friday. On Saturday morning, however, wan found 
B 


r * norou “ that a billious fever of an alarming character had seated 

» thérefore can he predicated upon the al- | find a purse-proud aristocrat, or a stupid bigot—a- canes that the weddlag of grace of the ps ey a a ng Sec ves? Soe eee fang be- 
poverty of the establishment, or its want of | an who wished to entail family consequence by ince of artillery terribly fractured the skull of allthe compli — we should have made. Th nM } doors 
(ehio support a Tieological school ; for in shutting up within his own circle the means of heeler, who was in the ranks of theinfantry. He P ve *. me 


i . Board of Alderman, aged 53 years and 6 months. He sus- | north from State Street. By this removal they have obtain - 

, ; 1.7 gy fie | ~sagplang lived but about one hour and a half. We hope this | lolbies are great nuisances. Gentlemen cannot | tained many offices in the State, Tovn and City Govern- | ed much more commodivus Store then they furmerly oc- 

hands, as we believe it now is, in pecuniary | Gaining usefulness, happiness, pubic Fe- | dreadful catastrophe will forever put a stop to these | tewe the Theatre, (and this applied to both, last | ments with bonor to himself, and to the unusual satis- { cupied, and have abo a room in the second sury, immediate- 
the present capital ‘may be made far more | £2" ; or one whose self-sufficiency can imagine no | displays of military folly. i r 


eir) even with ladies, without absolutely fighti of lite rth fidelity, * —* —— — — —— Clergy * od he whe * 
2 rl es, Wil ui r 1 t + part . ohers who re- 
paactive of benefit to the public, than heretofore. | 6°04 in advanteges which di@not fall to his lot. But — sie way through the passages ; this is pie ye saglik — * side out uf the city. All eriicles Ye their iine will be +ohd 
Ber project, therefore, is, torjp up to the founda- | Such are not the mass of our people. They look! 1. raewcoi Purnxoxenon. Onr Paris cor- 

the old, maesy and dark . Its materials | Upon education, as not merely the muscle of liber- | respondent some wpe ps announced the public 





REMOVAL. 
OWLES & DEARBORN — inform theit ¢o~ 
tomers and the public, that they have removed to the 
On Monday, Robert Fennelly, Esq. à member of the | now Stone Buildieg, No, 50, Wa-hingtow Street, t¢ 
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ty. 

In Dedham, Mr. Aaron Fisher, aged 73. holesal favorable scan be hed i 
ani should be broken up; we frequently observe In Canton, ie ome Shepherd, seed 25—while draw- the city, “They hopes therefore fr sentinuance of the * 
ws — inthe crowd, children who, if taken proper care | ius water, te pole gave way ; he fell on his head and | ronage they have already received, oud solicit the. favor, 
rich, but its fashion suits not the age to which ty, but as the soul itself, the vital part,from whence —— ** ede * the words | of would be at their homes, and in their beds 
ies tived—from past times it has come down, like | *Ptings hope, enjoyment, and existence ; they ap- — ep coppe ven by nature on . . 


expired in one week, all who may have oceasion tu purchase BOOKS, STATION - 
in —— Mire. Mary Pilgrim, aged * an’ Y, wine CUTLERY, &e. Ke. 
: the white of its eyes ; one of he words on each side | atl young men who claim to be gentlemen, and - Zephaniah » aged 53, UB. : 
ie immense castle, the stones of whose dam preciate its superlative worth—and the poor man “ge ⸗ In Spencer, Mrs. Nancy, wife of Mr. Austin Lamb 
patless dungeons, one cence setae: smiles over his coarse loaf, made still more so by a ——— — we 55 towing evacie cist agate — — * opera ae * Princeton, Mrs. Hannan wife of Capt, — 
for many beautiful structure. Let them | careful saving, that ‘his children may be taught. | Cerning it from the London New Times : 10 would be ashamed to have their guardians | wuter, aged 50; Mr. Clark Mirick, aged 45. AX EXTRACT has heen used with onprecedented success 
a * The the but th “There was a private view yesterday of the | aul employers discover them in such company. | In Concori, N. H. Mr. Oliver Hoit, aged 80. He was | for the cure of pimples, bloiches, spots, inflammations fren 
nd instead of antiquated furnishing and intri- poor, not paupers, Dut the poor, compose | child whdse eyes bear the very singular impress of | Tyis congregation of vagrants and blackguards, | ® worthy inember of the ** church, whose last houro the bite of insects, aud other sffeciions of the skin, giving to 
Me passages, let order, beauty, and igprovement | OUT population ; the poor make our riches valuable ; | the letters on‘a franc piece. The letters, “ Napo- - > | wera distinguished by a calm reliante upon that Saviour | it a smoothness, ‘gloss, and beautiful fairness, not to he sur- 
dim every da — Where we have now | the poor earn the blessings of life, earn more than | leon Empereur,” are distinetly visible fe the ints of mght easily be scattered by the employment of a | @vhose religion he had honored by a uniform life of piety 


passed. Togentlemen whose faces ave tender whew shaving 
to thal aft dwelling for those who wish to thread be y ive ; the poor are willing to pay, they do the child’s eyes ; they are of a pale blue color,and, | ¥! ilant police. A passage should be kept free and for a number of years. 
nse to thee Us a ft dw . | they rece gil 


In Newburyport, Mr. Joseph Babson, jr 46. aes * = ne —* It is ae on a 
willeri as isstated, considerably larger than when the ; t bee hag Re » jr. aged 46, cing entirely free from those deleterious articles < 
all * labyrinths, let us have a wide sphere of | pay, for the support of government and learning ; | were first observ ed, in y mca a aoe a pssable from the doors of the theatre to a proper | In West Newbury, Mrs. Mary lisley, aged 77. 


gro | * In Stockbrhige, Mr. Benj — — often enter into the compositica of cosne’ics, Asa general 
for welll educated practical men—a gymna- | and the poor, the whole nation, for the terms mean | of the child. It was not said whether the sight of | tance trom its bounds. a — 
pursuit, 


soldier, aged 6 reg it is — 2* — heing — the —— * 
i ‘ 5 > jogne Water and much cheaper. e quantity contains : 
m, rather than a cemetery—a work-shop, rather | the same thing, would be made better and happier the child had been in any degree affected by the The disturbance 1n the third row during the last | In Raynham, Mrs. Sarah Dean, aged 43. 

ho wishe a bed-rocm. 


— each bottle is much greater and the price Ices than most srib 
ind stronger, if they. could be better instructed— singoler marks, nor when they were first observed, | art of the play on Tuesday evening, was more be- | 1" Gloucester, Mr. Aaron Kiggs, aged 78. 


* a . cles of the kind. 
; imp is accounted for in two ways ; one | com brot In New Bedford, Mes. Elizabeth hempton, aged 65. For sale by J.J. GARDNER, Peruberton's Will, eotner of 
nd science thout pretending to give a plan, we will en- | we might say, if they could.be instructed at all. } is, that the mother, when pregnant, a thee ass ing rd oo One a ert covet om = Bethe Mo.’Dx. Samuel Hodguims apeton : Court and Commontteetey aud hy N. JARVIS, Aporbees- 
to sketch an outline of whet we at present | Enough—ifthere is truth in our remarks thus | Present, a franc piece of the mperor, which shi drama ; it would have been disgraceful toa wateh- | 1) Anson, Me. widow Esther Fling’ aged 80. She | Vt? rath No. 128 Wasbingion street, Ages 
—*8 desirable, and.entitled to the attention of | far farther ; if not—but we kno Was in the habit of frequently gazing on ; the othe | house. We sincerely hope some of these things | was the first white woman that settled above Norridge- a. i 
thout —— oom owe peed not gp. farther 5 —— room where she sata med! | will be amebded; they will do the theatre more | W°ck, Which took place in 1776. —* 
the who exercise 0 contre! -evep.theefieive of educe | thens.ic, aid will not believe, at presont, thet the * - y Ww eal : tn New 


that there wasin the — Jacob st abate Oy 
of the. . BPhesc. auses, Gs — ) oe 4 * na > Rev. ’ “ = . s 
nerchad ‘Twe principal department should remain at | hints hgre thrown out, and those of Brougham causes, have their erigin in a theory which is ve | mjery thanall thé talent in the country can repair. | man who had sometime since en i Washin 
ere 
nfos ae Cambsidge, and every facility should be offered, for the Courier, will be negtected: 


in gaged nimeelf tea mis- N°: 354, Washington-strect, corner of Hayward Place. 
< believe, now scouted by every person of comnun | We had rather see inferior acting, in peace. and pose’ | to the colony-of Liberia, aud has been holding The subscriber would inform his friends aud the 
L. {| sense, as well as by all medi J rite . > hi in readiness to depart , anti) et last com- | public in general, that he bas taken a new lease of the 
a ; , ag 73 cal writers, comfort, than the ‘best, when we are obligetl to | pelied to relinquish the object of his fuadest antici Pension {1 7 
wil prdiag to all persons at the smallest possible ex- QuaaEe ED Doubtless we frequently find lusus nature: by yo and t death 
the atti finished education—a comparatively small 
La . desire this, but yet it is lange enough, as 


declining tena fouse and other Buildings of the late De. Hay- 
present state of the College evinces, to warrant 


¢ | ward’s for ten years ; by making great imp:-.vemeuts 
. O. was engaged under the of the African i 
improvement Seiety Soll untae ton ac ond and renting a past, he has his own rent free, which will 
vy in ’ expenditure. Connected with this should 
and it tunities for study, in short terms, in mathe- 


enable him tosell cheaper than those whe pay legge rcats 
D. | s* good stock of ‘Live t ——* — 
and in variegated lines of shells, letters, or what | °fthe last season are still at this house, and form a im Gazette, a 
u was closely invested by a Russian force, and was | approach the form of letters. The classical reader 
129. been chemistry, and all such departments of | considered an important post by both armies. need not be re of the flow 
tle shows cagptledge, as may be separately useful for individ- : 


In Springville, NW bie, Butterworth, formerty of Mas. | Will selt them for ten per cent. less than the ures! prite» 
er into which, ac- 
in the devoted to particular occupations; and a —— nie in an angle of a valley, 





HIGHLY INTERESTING. 
NEW article for the wilet. SELLES'S EMOLIENT 
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of a very extraordinary kind. Numerous gens fight our way in and out of the theatre. . 


- TURKISH TOWN. have ——— various times, end ia various| The Federal-street theatre opened on Monda 
subjoined t ish town is from | places im not on uman fea- i man’ ; ‘ . | obtained for that destination. 

a soem 5 Hat Law, Fin, As | aaah fi gm, Me At 

from Europe it appeared that the town of Shumla 
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Sofaa, Chairs, &e. 
y. HUNT, Agent 
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COTILLON BAND. 
USIC for Cotitlon Parties, Anemblion, Balle, ec. may 


ay he obtained i M. MANN, corner of 

difficult to get the child Jo bold its eyes sufficiently The editor is warmly engaged for the Benedicks | .,4 pot mg 227 . MANN, at Mrs. —* eign 
for minute examination, but, making allow- | —success to him—but he shows little fear. If | boarding howe, No. 13, State street. ee 

ances for that difficulty, we savant tak those who | the women talk af hin too sharply, he may draw 


do trace out the : ELOCUTION. —Perza. 
i upon us for facts and assistance. OHN C. NAZRO, Teacher of Etocution, from Round- | « wy do the truth, bat fir the 
J sina, wh wars ng — — * 
Vi J 
7 The gentleman who, under the signatore of | and W 2 — 
B. informs us that “ some time sfter the Revolu- | 10m which will be advertised on Monday—jp the fullow- 
Gon’ Dr. Watts’s Psalms end Hymns were improv- 
ed by Mr. Joel Bariow, author of Columbus,’’ is 
informed, in return, that we were well acquainted 
with Barlow’s edition of Watts, thirty years ago, 
and know the extent and character of the altera- 
tions made by him. The alterations noticed in our 





canpany of comedians, at least, as strong as the | sach need 6 —— po ° 4 —* continues to manifacture fash- 
other. Mr.Kilner we have lost, but we have in his y of the Mississippl, at Hindostan, Mr. | Feb, 29 we 
Latin fabulist, the son of Telamon Danie! Hewes, formerly a much resp aud 
pete Senin ene ee we —— hi bore thenceforth the first *8 cenileman —22 Lord Duberly well, mative ofthis ity. ah Babeon alos VEGETABLE 
ridges ! w mo ; name—nor of the reveries ii as since several Irish pasts ad- | ,, > oun 2 — THONTRIPTIC ANDSPECIFIC SOLVENT POW- 
more to rescumine of study on subjects connected with agricul- | are the last branch of them at this side, and’ their | which holy men have indulged in to the mirably. * — aged 7] * ring illneas of 22 * 1 DERS. This preparation is a remedy for the. Graves 
ntry -trom would rapidly and greatly change the condi- me ation. If, therefore, the whole | singular stamen of the flower. It therefore native of Bridgewater, Mase. pe fen mere Be de bag and its kindred complaints; viz. Sureness of the bidaies- 
nae Soar Gums end tarapre, by ts deep | Dreadth ef this immense chain be taken, | one or two letters had been traceable in one of the | We seldom have the pleasure of witnessing such | tion. , Chromic Inflammation of the v:biary organs; difficulty of 
* ying a deep | it may be said to extend from Fakih to Shum- ild in question, we might have attrib- | perform ; In Jersey City, Mr#. Catharine Seaman. Micturition ; bloody water ; Btranguary, snd every species 
. . ; . . pe ances as that of the West Indian, at this y (ny aged 102 years, of gravel or stone in the bladder. I¢ is ikewne one of the 
sare intinaegpeaion in knowledge, for judicious practice. | la, thirty two hours, or ninety six miles, the coun- ly to asport of nature, in disposing | 7... Wednesd 10 months, and 20 days. ——— — conall dy causes g os Foe 
arth, aad@ son every branch, if properly managed, | “Y yan pee places being all level piaiu and be- i of the small blood vessels ‘that | “*¢re on ay evening. We cannot speak | On Sullivan's Island, 8. C. William B. Morrie, late | Mw cacion ‘omens principle that the immediate eause of 
ee be singularly useful; and the facilities of ond being all moun : the ridges, | spring from the cqrnea ; but how explain the appar- | ‘00 highly of the Belcour of Mr. Caldwell, who Cope * ud =. ,% hy Hieseh, aged 93. He | Dropey, iss diseased state of the — ond winery op stem, 
, 4 — —* e only from Haidhos to Topenitza, | ently miraculous occurrence 16 letters, arranged | made his first appearance upon this occasion. His | wasa native of France, and came to America with Gen- e following Cer.iGeates are offered for the satinfection of 
s instruc and apparatus should be ‘increased. A branch | nine hours, or twenty seven mil in regular order, expressing a name still used as a vace, figure, and deportment qualify him for tak- | La Fayette, as an 18 menth’s man, and en. | the pablic, many others may be foasd on the bill of di- 
tions, oF titution might be established in Boston, for «The mountains abou pass-word in France, and that on each eye ? . é , q Hisned with Sees. Sevens, inthe Mfesptans Ge, ead erev- regions. her, resident of the city of Bostow, hes been {04 
cation of lar amphitheatre,up the sides of which the are not acquainted with any process, certainly | ing the highest parts in genteel comedy, and those | ed to the end of the revolutionary war. The Subseriber, resident city Ns c 
nore, it mechanics and sailors in a more and pl : xtend it of : — seven years, sorely afflicted with the gravel, which ecmplais: 
I— antations e to the summ by which the delicate membrane that covers the | who saw his Belcour, albeit there were but few of | In Oa n a N. C. Hon. Bartlet? | vos frequently eo severe, at tu ineapacitate him from labors 
f cent n > exists on ; eye can be operated on so as to stain it permanent- | them, will not soon forget it. Mrs, Young deserves | 1, mester of Con eos and former. | for months together, He has taken the advice of the met 
— —8 St mbm mense i i A. tous that ouch toa —— ever oe praise for her Charlotte * profession and in bis death the sustsined a | celebrated physiciens, oud pores OS See ee 
> plan fi tk r as each person may possess means and cur & process was poseibie. 2 ’ , . prea mae at ae bry sey 4 page af 
ccted ialamgg pelts to acquire it cither we taust believer tu the toon otal that bos Rin Washington, Missisippi, Andrew Hunt, M.D. of | 7 they ctcisis Lier medicine, be. hor secsived te 
at such courses of instruction, regulated by . | ever been discovered of the laws of animal life,| Vem our last page the reader will find some | °°A, sea, on board brig Danube, on her from | most salotary aed unexpected operation, av it har improved 
olesome rules and offered cheap to individuals is that nature has pencilled these letters on the eyes | right bachelorical remarks upon breeehes of promise, | Callao to New-York, Mr. William Aabtos, ‘aged 24, or- Se ee ee pation oat Oop tect ane aa 
quired, is evident, from the general ignorance of Constantinop! of this child—or, in ignorance we admit of what has | from the Rutland Herald. The next number of ier Melbou: He is succeeded in his | difficulty. Bigned, CALVIN LANE. 
e portion of ou ignorance ofa been attempted, and of what may be accomplished | (he same r notices another case of damages al tt William Lamb * Boston, December, 1625. 
r young mechanics, of all except in such a care, to belief that the letters derive their |)" put tn . Capt. 1ddo Weteter atid hie wife, of Wilmot, were | The Subscriber hes received the wast 
practical part of their professions ; and by their origin, not from the undefined and undefinable | “ Well laidon,” in his own neighborhood, and con- ing through Springfield, toa meeting in Grafton, on | the use of one botile of the Ve, 
to improve, which is manifested by their pur- vulsion ‘ working of —— causes, but from some | tains the following sensible remarks— Banday, the st of August, and were both thrown from | Solvent Powders. He bas been * 
of alibrary, though that i wa up, which divided the country a ration of human Duity. Every one knows It is not our province to im the motives of | te , and Mrs. Webster was so severel¢ injured | with the gravel, which hed induced great debility end dis- 
: »a is a poor substitute tunning from the Black Sea to the Adriatic. | that the skin of the body can be colored by various the jury—but we have a right to question the vo- | that she survived but about three hours. She was 33 | tres. He followed the advice of the most celebrated 
ar instruction. The want of education is plain t ing on the south of the ridge means, ofa very simple kind, certai ; 4 of thei No dou q P 7 years old. « sictans, without the least benefit, and,as a last resort, 
felt by olde — called Threce and is now Romelia : | would lead us to Jude that to 3 priety their verdict. Nodoubt they were gov in Salem, Ohio, Mr. Danie! Steele, formerly of New | use of the above medicine, which imwediately and shelly 
r mechanics, who associate to pro- north was form ly called Mesias. ye —*8 Sble. That : color the skin r by stern monitor of their consciences— | Hampshire, aged 24. removed the complaiat. He would mort ssongly recommend 
lectures, which are, of course, desultory and ; erly » | the eye possible. nature should color it | but it so happens that almost all men’s consciences | in (ndiana, Miss Ann C. Barton, aged 100 years, and | this medicine to those who sre sufering from ‘similar com- 
a ’ Igaria. in the way in which she is represented to have | sadly preponderate towards the women! It might | 2 months. She retained her faculties until + thin a few | pisiuts. Signed, JONAS STOKE. 
c Now, we think, . that there are multi- i done in the child in question, is, perhaps, as_uear- | he no mean policy in such cases to have the ee days of her death, and for the last four months past, she |“ Ashfeld, June 8, 1826. 
and will continue to be multitudes of men of —— any thing that we can well be cal- sworn to act “ without the fear of women betore pera ey? ape i eo ga to walk alone A gentleman of Porte Rico, who had been cured of 8 
» who would gladly embrace, and eo far . on to wee their eyes.” We repeat our belief that the princi- a ao ecmplaiat of the urinary system. hy the wre of the Lithsae 
: plan of ed oe “wns The Old Times however, expresses itself differ- pie of rendering large verdicts in such cases is. | EE | triptic, has lately ordereg six boitles, for the ove of bis 
em tarot ———⏑—2— — — 2 one. It bears the marks of an insipid and JOSEPH H. BUCKINGHAM, eG LOWE & BEED. 16, Masscorahea’ oppedl® 
community, then for their in- e child stated to have the words Napoleon | grevelling policy—a policy which, while it courts | ()FFERS hisservices to his friewds aed the peblic, for | pou 02, Shu y PALL, ¢. Unhos-street. Peg 
welfare, that they should have the oppor- Empereur, visible on its eyes, has been brought | and receives the applause of popular opinion and | the transac’ion of GENERAL COMMISSION BUSI- | “po; * 
. Private instruction will not the end —— a ne in the Royal Bazaar judi e, gives a w itapetus to the bad passions | NESS, in this city, at No. 35 Ceatial wharf. — 
— — e saw i sordid views of that sex whose interest and 
ee a —— — 2 = whiee happiness itis intended, but not calculated, Hers et E White, }B™ 
&s acowmunity, which will unite F awe thought we the let- we 0 wider scope to the’ i uence ot ihe * a "* Spite — * 
—* ter N, but found it impossible to advance fur- | sex—but this only has a tendency to lav the founda- | ——— 
» to promote a common good. Besides, ther than that initial. Several other persons, who | tien for akind of female hierarchy, which may one 
chon fr —— cert 'iranut iat fe coma | Sy art bated eres 
on by the pupils, whereas a self-elect- ‘ 
her might be an ignoramus, an impostor, or 
g almost in the shape of manhood, as we 
fa. see exemplified—though this is not a re- 
‘confined exclusively to private teachers, as 
are now conducted—for it has been 
Sime manifest, that no greater imposition, no 








SPONGE BLACKING. 
OULD’S origiae! SPONGE ELACKING, io tcht, (@ 
accommodation of his customers, of following plee 
ces, vit :—Giles Pierce, Fim-street ,; Josiah Heséeo, Burrill 
x Merket-trect, ond Francie Lineola.nese 
ledia-eharf. aed sold by 2 A. GOULD. 
Plesce be particular and observe the signatere. 


smaller coin,) and that the 


—— has been stated, the son, b 
the vether of the 's mother.” —— 


DRAMATIC. 


i for what purpose ? to be driven up to 
€xertion ? to be made, what his father ex- 
good scholar ? or to be turned off as a wil- 

»astupid dolt, and a disgrace to the 

? Noauch thing, you may be assured— 


purpose to be effected 1s this, to get the | ; 


stehmit to the disgrace if any ove has the: 


The theatrical campaign may now be sald tohave 
fairly commenced ; whether it will be carried on 
with as much vigor and as much feeling as it was 
last year, we cannot at present determine. We 
can only hope for the best ; for the honor of the 
city, and the honor of individuals, that the whole 
population will not be stirred up by the unimportant 
preference which may be given to one house over 


fast, were not, we believe, in a single instance, 
made by him—although we have not his edition 
pow at hand to refer to. Barlow undertook his 
work at the request of the General Association of 
the Presbyterian Ministers of Connecticut, whose 
object was not to make money by the book, but to 
bring into use in their churches, such of the Psalms 
of Watts as, from their spplication to the circum- 





NATHAN JARVIS, 
prcsewr A¥D APOTHECARY, hes tebes te Bore 
No. 183, W sthing! on-street, beowe 





* 
ties Hall, 7 bert by Heme Wee Bmp When 
orders, preseripe 


—— —— 


‘think upon the matter, and send the 
hiefather, a conceited booby, — 
3 under Heaven, except it may be, to lie 
Smoke cigars. God forbid, that we 
bn? tile of all—we know better—but we also 
dere de too many cases, very much 


The Tremont contains more numerical power, of our fevolutionary i war, could no longer be used 
probably, than any theatre in the country, but we | With propriety in this country. The task was per- 
- | do not visit it sufficiently often to epeak of the in- | formed to general acceptance. Barlow did, it is | | 
dividual talent ; there are some names, however, | ‘rue, make a few slight alterations in some other 
iu their ranks, not to be passed over slightingly. 











MS. Mo. 190, Wakiegion-shect,” — 
Palins, the reasons for which are not #9 spparent ; * fr 
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PAiscellanies. 


[From the American Statesman.]} 
AUTUMNAL MUSINGS. 

Now hath the breath of Autumn past among these trem- 
bling flowers, 

And on the vernal forest cast her paralyzing powers ; 

‘Phe rose hath rendered up its bloom, the lily stem is 
lone, 

And on the ranging, solemn wind, thcir scattered leaves 
are blown. 

Lo, sailing on the passing bteeze the thistic’s silver 
hair, 

And throw the drooping willow trees their garments on 
on the air, : 

And pays the bending mountain elm its tribute gift to 
Time, 

As guided by Autumnal helm, he sails our Northern 
clime. ’ 

The tall and hoary maple sheds its clothing on the biast, 

And thickly on the mossy beds all oaken leaves aye cast ; 

‘The wind with melancholy moan, doth sing around their 








faji, 

And on its restless wings are borne their. scattered 
coronal. : 

‘Tho greater winds upon the sea, heave up the willing 
waves, 

And with a playful manner, flee among the hollow 

, caves; - ; 

‘The winds across the avilderness in stooping manner 
sweep, 

And fling the loosened leaves around like foam upon the 
deep. 


‘The violet in the meadow grass forgets its modest sheen, 

And meekly as a praying gis! the golden harvests lean ; 

And on the idle sapphire brook, the wind-forsaken heap 

Of down, and leaves, with earnest look, are gazing in 
the deep. y 

The Southern wind brings back the song of birds upon 

- \ the wing ; 

And funeral music comes along for every fading thing ; 

‘The summer sky is passed away, and one of misty hue 

Unrolieth, where so lately lay the earnest ocean blue. 

‘The san is longer in his rest, and when he sinketh down, 

He tinges with a saddening light the windows of the 
town 5 j : 

A grief is in the maiden’s eye, that sees the fading 
bower, 

And a grief is on the heart of man that Time hath such a 
power. ; 

‘The falling leaves were hopeful bright, in Spring’s re- 
fulgent sky, : 

The gentle flowers, like earthly joys, have blossoms but 
to die ; 

‘The light of joys, the thrill of love, the pegce of man ,are 
brief, 


— pleasures te the tomb, like yonder falling 


J. 0. R. 





{From the New-England Weekly Review.) 
- TO A SUICIDE BUG, BURNT IN MY CANDDE. 
Wee, bizzen, flickerin, glaikit, beastie ! 
‘What Deil is louping in your breastie, 
‘That gars ye rin your nose so hastie 


Amang the fire ? ? 
@ith 3 an “ Auld Hornie” dinna taste ye, 
’ Ise be a liar. 


‘T maun eay ye're a graceless wight 
To be eae taken wi’ a light— 
Soon as my candle shaws at night, 
_ Bop! i? the window, 
Headlong ye’re in’t wi’ a’ your might-- 
oe Scorched to a cinder ! 
Bmaꝰ grace by ither fules to mend 
Ye ne’er hae harkit to a friend,— 
Nay—though ance singed, ye hae been kenn’d 
Agen to try it— ; 
I trow ye found your latter end 
Nae gainer by it. 
Wee bugzie ! was it loo’o’ fame, _—. 
_That gard ye fry your bonny wame ! 
Was it to hae a splendid name 
Uncotmstory? - 
Did’st envy brimstane Deils their flame— 
And a’ for glory ? 


Trad we hears — —- ¥ ----22--= —_s 


At siccan glorious, godlike blunder. 

“But bugs o° sense guid nae be under 
Sic damning flashes, 

But ken the énd of Glory’s thunder 
Ts smoke and ashes. 





MEXICO. 
{From Mr. Ward’s History.) 


© The canal of Chaico presents a much 
Both evening and 
morning it is covered with canoes, in which 
‘the natives convey the produce of their 
gardens, fruit, flowers, and vegetables, to 
the Mexican market. Chalco is south-east 
of the capital ; the canal which leads to it 
is very narrow. The canoes mostly used 
areoftwo kinds: one, a punt, which is 
pushed along by men, and contains some- 
‘times the joint stock of two or three fami- 
lies ; the other, a-very light, narrow canoe 
about twelve feet it length, and just broad 
enough to contain one person sitting down, 
ateach end, with their little provision -for 
the market piled up between them. The 
canoes are chiefly worked by women with 
single paddies, with which, however, they 
are made to skim over the water with great 
velocity. The gesticulations of these la- 
dies, when animated by a Itttle pulque on 
their return home, their extreme volubility, 
and the energy which they display in their 
uarrels with the-tribes of children which 
ey cerry about them, forin a curious con- 
teast to their melancholy looks and extreme 
taciturnity at all other times. They are, 
however, a very bardy race, and capable of 
I have often 
met, when returning from my rides, whole 
files of men and women, all loaded, the 
men with baskets, the women with a cou- 
ple of children, each, setting out from Mex- 
ico at five in the evering, to return to their 
villages, which I usually found, upon in- 
uiry, to be seven or eight miles off; and 
this they accomplish in an hour and a half, 
“by continuing steadily at a long Indian trot, 
which many of them are able to keep up 
for asurprising distance. Ifa question be 
asked of the leader, the whole party stops, 
and when it is answered, they proceed 


more lively prospect. 


. 


supporting great fatigue. 


again together at the same uniform pace. 


“ Amongst the many curious scenes that 
Mexico presented at the end of 1823, } 
were more 
As compared 
with the Padro of Madric, it was, indeed, 
deprived of its brightest ornament, the wo- 
men ; for few or none of the ladies of Mex- 
ico ever appear in public on foot; but to 
compensate this, it had the merit of being 
totally unlike any thing that we had ever 
before. Ona Sunday Dia de Fiesta 
agehe avenues were crowded with enormous 

; coaches, mostly without springs, but very 
ghly varnished, and bedizened with ex- 
traordinary. paintings in lieu of arms, in 
each of which were seated two or more la- 
dies, dressed in foll evening costume, and 
asegar en at- 
tendant the approach of some of the nu- 
merous gentlemen walking or riding near. 
Nor were the equestrians less remarkable ; 
for most of them were equipped in the full 
riding dress of the country, differing only 
from that worn by the lower orders in the 
When made up 
for display in the capital, it is enormously 


know none with which we 
struck than the Almeda. 


,,Wwhiling away the time with 


richness of the material. 











expensive. In the first place, the hind 
quarters ofthe horse are covered with a 
coating of leather (called the anquera,) 
sometimes stamped and gilt and some- 
timos curiously wrought, but always ter- 
minating in a fringe or border of little tags 
of brass, irou, or silver, which makes a 
prodigious jingling at every step. Thesad- 
dle, which is of a piece with the anquera, 
and is adorned in a similar manner, rises 
before into an inlaid pummel, to which in 
the country, the lasso is attached ; while 
the plated headstall of the bridle is connect- 
ed by large silver ornamente with the pow- 
erful Arabic bit. Fur is sometimes used 
for the anquera ; and this, when ofan ex- 
pensive kind, (as‘black bear skin, or otter. 
skin,) and embroidered, as it generally is 
with broad stripes of gold and silver, makes 
the value of the whole apparatus amount 
to four or five hundred dollars, (about 1004.) 
A common leather saddle cost from fifty to 
eighty dollars. The rider wears a Mexi- 
can hat, with a brim six inches wide, a 
broad edging of gold or silver lace, anda 
very low crown: he has a jacket, likewise 
embroidered in gold,.or trimmed with rich 
fur, and a pair of breeches open at the knee 
and terminating in two points cousiderably 
below it, of some extraordinary color, (pes 
green, -blew celeste,) and thickly dtudded 
down the sides with large silver buttons. 
The lower part of the leg is protected by a 
pair of Guadalajara stamped-leather boots, 
curiously wrapped around it, and attached 
to the knee with embroidered garters ; 
these deecend as far as the ankle, where 
they are met by shoes of a most peculiar 
shape, with a sort of wing projecting on 
the saddle side ; and the whole is terminat- 
ed by spurs, (made at Lerna or Toluca,) of 
so proposterous a size, that many of them 
weigh a pound and a half, while the row- 
els of all trail upon the ground, if by any 
chance the wearer is forced to dismount. 
A cloth manga, or riding cloak, is often 
thrown over the front of thk® saddle, and 
crossed behind the rider in such a manner 
as to display the circular piece of green or 
blue velvet inthe centre, through which 
the head is passed; when the manga is 
worn, and which is generally very beauti- 
fully embroidered. ‘The cost of the whole 
dress, when the saddle is of fur, with arm- 
as de agua of the same materials, it is not 
easy, to calculate, as it depends entirely up- 
on the degrees of expense to which a per- 
son chooses to go in the embroidery. A 
very handsong saddle may be bought for 
three hundred dollars. Ihave known two 
hundred dollars given for a pair of Guada- 
lajara boots, (worked with silver,) but-eigh- 
ty may be taken as a very liberal price. A 
jacket, not at all particularly fine, would 
costas much more. The hat is worth 
twenty-dollars.; the breeches, if at all rich 
fifty or sixty ; the spurs, with embroidered 
stirrup-leathers, twenty ; the plated bridle, 
thirty-two; while a magna of the most or- 
dinary kind it not to be procured under 
one hundred dollars, and if at all remarka- 
} ble, could not be purchased for less than 
three. The horse usually mounted on 
these occasions, must te a pacer, fat, sleek, 
and slow, but with remarkable high action 
before ; which, it is thought, tends to show 
off both the animal and the rider to the 
greatest advantage. ‘The toute ensemble 
is exceedingly picturesque ; and the public 
walks of Mexico will lose much in point of 
effect, when the riding-;frese of England or 
France, is subatituted,as it, probably will be, 


for a national costume of so very peculiar a 
Character.” a 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE GIPSES 
, IN PE. 


The tawny complexion, the singular 
custome, and the particular dialect of the 
people called Gipsies together with the 
severe laws that have been made against 
them in England, Scotland, France, and 
most countries of Europe, have excited 
much curiosity asto their origin. The most 
cireumstantial account to be met with, is 
from an old French Journal, of the re- 
markable occurrences at Paris, in the be- 
gidning of the fifteenth century, the sub- 
stance of which is as follows :— 

“ Auguet 17, 1427,” says the author, 
“ there arrived at Paris a dozen of Pen- 
naucors (doers of penance,) as they called 
themselves—to wit, a Duke, a Count, and 
ten others, all on horseback, who pretend- 
ed to be very good Christians, and that 
they were of the Lower Egypt. They 
said farth at not a very long time he- 
fure, the tions had conquered them 
and their whole country, and had made 
them all turn Christians, or put to death 
those that would not. That the Lords 
among them, who were baptised, were 
made masters of the country, as they had 
been before ; that they promised to be 
good and loyal Christians, and to preserve 
their faith in Jesus Christ as long as they 
lived ; and that they had a King and Queen 
in their country, who lived, within their 
own manors. But they said that, a little 
while after they had embraced the Chrie- 
tian faith, the Saracens came and attacked 
them ; and ae they were not weli fixed in 
the Christian faith, they made very little 
resistance, as in duty to their country they 
were bound to do ; but submitted to the 
enemy, became Saracens, as before, and 
renounced their faith in Jesus Christ. 

That upon this, many of them left their 
native country, and caine to settle among 
the Christians ; but it happened afterwards, 
that when the Christian Princes, such as 
the Emperor of Germany, the King of Po- 
land, and othess, heard how their country- 
men had so treachérously deserted the 
Christian faith, and so readily hecome 
Saracens and idolaters,they fell upon them, 
with a view either to drive them out of 
their country, or to muke Christians of 
such of them as were not. And at last, in 
a great Coancil, it was resolved by the Em- 
peror and other Princes that they could not 
suffer them to remain in their territories 
without the consent of the Pope. Where- 
upon they were ordered to repair to the 
Holy Father at Rome. That all of them, 
both small and great, went thither with 
great @ificulty, especially the children. 
When they were there, they made a 
eral confession of their sine, and when the 
Pope heard their confession, after mature 
deliberation in his council, he ordered 
them, asa penance, to wander for seven 
years together through the world, without 
ever lying ina hed ; and, that they might 
have some way to support themselves, he 
ordered, as they said, that every Bishop 
and mitred Abbot should give them a chari- 
ty ef ten livres, as was mentioned in the 
letters, with which he furnished them, to 
the Bishops of the Church ; then, after he 
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NEW-ENGLA 


and had been wandering for five years 
through the world before they arrived at 
Paris: . 

“The before-mentioned twelve,” says 
the author, “ arrived at Pariaon the 17th 
of August, 1427, and on the day of Juhu 
the Baptist’s decollation (August 29), the 
whole body of theit common people ar- 
rived. These were-not suffered to enter 
Paris, but were by the Magistrates lodged 
in the chapel of St. Denis, and wero, in thd 
whole, but about one hundred, or six score 
of men, women, and children. When they 
left their country, they were, as they said, 
about one thousand, or twelve hundred, 
but the rest had died by the way; and 
their King and Queen, they said, were yet 
alive, and were still in hopes of having a 
settlement in this world ; for that the Pope 
had promised to give them a good and fer- 
tile country to inhabit ; but that they nist 
first sincerely finish the period of ther 
penance. Whilst they were at the chap, 
there were never seen such crowds of pev- 
ple at any fair or public feetival, as resorted 
to see them from Paris, St. Denis, and di 
the places round. Almost all, or by far te 
greatest part of them, bad their ears borel, 
atid a silver ring, some two, in each ea, 
which: wae the fashion of their‘countr:. 
The men were very black, with their har 
frizzled ; the women were the most ugl’, 
and the blackest that were ever seen ; a- 
most all had their heads uncovered, wih 
hair as black as a horse’s tail; and fe 
clothes, they had nothing but a single gar 
ment or shift, tied upon the shoulder wits 
a linen string or cord, and a short cloals 
inshort, they were the poorest crenture 
that had ever been seen in France, and ye, 
notwithstanding their poverty, they had 
sorceresses amongst them, who, by look 
ing into people’s hands, pretended to tel 
them what had or would happen to then, 
by which they sowed contention in severd 
families ; for they often told the lusband, 
Thy -wife has played thee a slippery trick 
But what was worse, while they were thus 
telling people their fortunes, either»y mag: 
ic art, or by the help of the devi, or by 
sleight of hand, they drew, as 1 was told, 
the money out of the"people’s poccets in- 
to their own. 
three or four times to talk with then, but 
never saw them look into any one’ hand, 
nor did I lose any thing. But ths was 
what the people every where reported ; in- 
somuch, that, at last an account of itreach- 
ed the Bishop of Paris, who went nither, 
carrying along with hima famous pracher 
called the Liule Jacobin, and he, by the 
Bishop’s order, after preaching a fine ser- 
inon, excommunicated all those whoshov- 
edthem their hands, or put any faith in 
their predictions ; and at last, being orde'- 





taking their route towards Pontoise.” 


The story these people told at Paris, wa 


quered hy Lewis the 
who, very 


and return home. It is, however, doubt 


that time ox account of their religion ; be 


Greece, Hungary, Poland, and Germany. 


who from Persia spread themselves al 


that o 


Germany, is a confirmation of this sup 
position. Their pretending to be Egyp 
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ironmongers, and hen-coops; but now-a 


support of his subjects. Some Jews buil 


en to 


fa Peleterie. 
affairs ! 








had given them his blessing, they departed, 





Tis true, 1 went myself 


ed away, they departed on the festival «f 
the Nativity of the Virgin Mary (Sept. 8) 


This is the account given by the auth¢ 
of this journal, and, as the journal is au 
thentic, it shows the falsehood of the vul 
gar opinion, that our Gipsies are the sam) 
with, or are descended from the peopk 
called Zinganees, in Turkey, who wer 
banished from Egypt after the Sultan Soli: 
man had conquered that kingdom, in 1212 


certainly a fiction, contriyed to impose up: 
on the superstition and ignorance of tha 
age ; and yet there was some foundation 
in history fora part of it; for, in the 13th 
century, the Lower Egypt had been con- 
e Ninth of France, 
4 the poozly the 
conquered to turn Christians; but he did 
not long hold his conquest, for being de- 
feated and taken prisoner by the Saracens, 
he was obliged to give up all his conquests 


ful if any namber of people left Egypt at 


cause, if they had, they would have come 
directly to France, when that King return 
ed with the remains of his army, and nat 
have wandered through all Asia Minor, 


The better opinion seems to be, that oer 
Gipsies are the descendants of the: people 
‘called Urians by the Byzantine historians, 


over Mysia, and lived chiefly by telling 
people their fortunes. The character of 
our European Gipsies being the same with 
that given by ancient historians to that 
people—viz: Quos aliena juvant, propriis 
habitare molesirnm ; and their way of sup- 
porting themselves here is the same as 

their ancestors in Asia, it is very 
natural to suppose that some of these old 
fortune tellers got themselves wafted over 
the Hellespont from Mysia into Greece,and 
their first appearing in Poland, Bohemie, 
(from whence they are by the French call- 
‘ed Bohemians,) and the eastern parts of 


tians, who had left their country for the, 
seke of their religion, when it was conquer- 
ed by the Saracens was a story well cal- 
culated for gaining a favourable recep- 
tion from the Grecian Emperor, and other 
Christian Princes ; but their pilferings and 
idleness having since produced severe laws 
against them in- most countries of Europe. 


It was formerly on the quay of La Fer- 
raile that the gifts of the vernal season were 
‘spread, io the midst of bars of iron, stalls, 


days Flora exposes her delicate wares in-a 
place more worthy of her. Under the reign 
of the unhappy Robert, son of Hugh Capet 
the Seine, swollen with the tribute it re-' that blind woman singing among the flow- 
ceives in its course, bathed, opposite to the 
Palace of Justice, the abode of our king, 
the walls of a chapel dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholomew. It was on the steps of this lit- 
tle temple that the young monarch, banish- 
ished from the sanctuary, frequently came 
to pay bis devotione, and to implore the 
God of mercy to bring back the love and 


their habitations on the banks of the river 
from which they were expelled about the 
year 1183; eighteen houses were then giv- 
pelletiers. (furrier,) and the street in 
which they abude was called the street de 
~ O the Soe of human 

n the very spot where, in the — 
tenth century, the house of the Lord arose, | J heve played nothing but Demons, Devils, 
a profane monument was constructed, call- | Monsters, and Assassins ; and this line of 
ed the Theatre of the City: ‘There shone 
Borlier and Beaulieu, of comic, revolution- 
ary, and tragic memory, and there Brunet 
sounded the prelude to his immortality. 
Opposite to this theatre, which has been 
changed into a road, a vast and lofty breat- 
work has been raised, where four rows of 
trees, which will soon be the only orna- 
ments of the kind of which our public plac. 
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flowers. At break of day the gardeners 

come in from the faubourgs with their ra- 

dient burthen ; and then, with the nursery- 

men, nay be heard! addressing each other 

by nicknames, that become so islentified 

with the patronymic designation as to be 

used even in deeds and business transac- 

tions. Apollon for instance, is a dealer in 

hot house plants, and Jacques la Magnifique 

and Antoine toul road, are brothers in the 

trade. 

La Halle is said to be the finest kitchen 

garden in France ; and the flower-market 

is, beyond all doubt, the finest part of this 
garden. All tastes, and all affections, the 

light and the heavy heart, will there find in 

abundance the objects of their several pre- 

dilections. Run, then, Parisians, on Wed- 

nesilay und Saturday ; hasten from your 
curtained recesses, even should you be o- 

bliged to aseist for the first time at the cer- 

emony of suurise ; put off till to-morrow 

the signal of your dream of ambition, of 
fortune, or of love, and give yourself up to 
enjoyment. Whatever be your speed,how- 
ever, I suspect that you will ecarcely be be- 
forehand with the respectable corps of bo- 
quetieres, who will conirive to sell you, at a 
ſuir profit of 400 per cent, what you might 
have bought yourselves a few hours sooner 
ata reasonable price. We must all live, 
however, and it is not surprising that inter- 
est should be earlier a-foot than pleasure. 
Already the dealers of the Wooden Gallery 
of the Palais Royal, of the alley Feydeau, 
of the corners of the rampart, of the grate 
ofthe Theatre des Varietes, are come to 
supply themselves from the geveral maga- 
zine. There too sre seen the coarse-look- 
ing flower girls of the Rxe aur Fers with 
their immense ear-rings and long chains, 
who weave immortal chaplets for the tomb, 
and hang upon a flexible wire that virginial 
bouquet of orange-flowers, the first gift, of 
the pretty. young wife to her newly wedded 
spouse. ; 

Already baskets filled with fragrance are 
seen hurrying through all the streets of 
Paris. Casting down her eyes because of 
the impudence of the age, the little work 
girl minces it home with her bumble pur- 
chews, carrying with both hands a pot of 
forget-me-not and gilly flowers, which she 
will deposit on the lends just under the 
casement of her littl: room. Wo to this 
portable garden, should any impertinent-at- 
tempt at gallantry be made, as she trips a- 
long, te profit by her handg lieing engaged ; 
she is no coquette, and will not hesitate to 
sacrifice her flowers. 

The commissary of the Vegier Baths, 
and the waiters of all the restaurateurs and 
cafes in the capital are marehing under a 
moving forest of lilacs, seringas, and varie- 
gated privets, on account of the estalilish- 
lishment; the wife of the tradesman, the 
apothecary, the bailiff,with the marchandes 
des modes, and other people of that class, 
have gathered an ample harvest of tube- 


while the old midwife dressed in a black 
mantle with a bonnet which was exceed- 


1| tog’s grass, v hieh Azor ond Minet‘are wait- 
ing for at home, to cure a surfeit of orange- 
flower tarts, or some ever-succulent pate. 
Towards mid-day carri 
nerket, and many an 

““erself, a fairer flower”—protected from 
tht amorous glances of the sun by a para- 

ethe Gowers 


eo} wandore of inani- 











ars loaded with camellia, which only a few 


splendid tulips, so precious to the Dutch 
plants of which the stem is so misshaped 
and the flower so beautiful, and the double 
myrtles, formerly sacred to a pretty pagan 
divinity. 

But we must not trust too much to ap- 
pearance ; we are inthe very land of illu- 
sion, and the snare is hidden in flowers. 
The plants that are covered at the foot with 
a basket, are often without roots, nd their 
momentary freshness is only owing to fre- 
quent immersions in one of the basins in 
the’ middle of the market. Thése stalks, 
too, loaded with such dazzling flowers, owe 


the glasses under which they were reared, 
and, exposed to another temperature, soon 
wither away, and leave us to lament that 
we have purchased only a fleeting enjoy- 
ment. Let usever avoid what comes too 
soon; itis fojly to attempt to hasten the 
steps of time, and be in a greater hurry 
than nature. 

On the days of the patron saints, the 
market is still more crowded. Whole fam- 
ilies come to fleurir one another ; and the 
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ihe heart. They serve as passports for ten- 
der words and new vows of affection ; and 
those plants, the head of which we see to- 
day wrapped up in paper will be accompa- 
aied to-morrow with a fable, or a compli- 
ment, or a stanza. Who knows but these 
bouquets may lead to sume reconciliation, 
to the pardon of some weongz,to the awak- 
ening of some sentiments which wanted 
only a pretext for appearing! Oh! let the 
price be what it may, they will then not 
cost too dear. 

¥t would be difficult to find a more agree- 
able promenade. Here, the gentic solicita- 
tions that are addressed to you by the flow- 
er-girls, from the interior of their litth box- 
es and large straw hats; there, the offers 
of an army of medalled porters ; and even 


ers, and treading unconsciously on your 
toes while she asks charity—every thing is 
interesting or amusing to an attentive ob- 
server. 


The following letter has been addressed 
to the Manager of the English Opera-house, 
by Mr. O. Smith :— 


To the iret August, and xh of tus Dog-aays. 
* Dear Sir,—I can no longer remain si- 
lent upon a subject which has caused me 
great uneasiness; and as the remedy for 
my complaint remains io your bands, I con- 
fidently apply to yqu for assistance. Thus, 
then, it is—for the last five years of my life, 





business, however amusing it may have 
proved to the public, or profitable to the 
Managers, has proved totally destructive to 
my peace of mind, detrimental to my in- 
terest, and iajusious to my health. In the 
first place, I find myself banished from all 
ble society: what man will receive 
the Devil upon friendly terms, or introduce 
a Demon into his famils circle? My infer. 





roses, crowfvots, narcissuses, ati! pinks ; 


ingly fasttionuble at the death of Louis XV., 
carries carefully in her hands a little pot of 


ms arrive at the 
ant female— 


mite nature. Suun caleches and landaus 
years ago was sold at 2400 francs, while 


are intermingled through these luxuriant 


their precocious beauty to the warmth of 


offerings are less those of custom than of 


es can bonst, preserve from the haats ef} nal reputation follows me every where. 
summer the buyers, and the sellers, and the | The other evening 1 was introduced to a 
party 
as ‘the Devil in Der Freisch ufz,’ and imme- 


diate 
with 
took 


will 
own 
the | 


sucec 
pan. 
6b 


and 
this 


It 


trut 
self 


the 


‘and 


ble. 
the 


has 


the 


fren 


But 


orb 


like 


do. 


you 





bottled up ! 
“ Ju short, I must request that that you 


sideration, (since I have gone through fire 
to serve them) and reward them acccord- |’ 
ingly ; or I shall shortly be qualified to 


myself as an.extraordinary instance of anti- 
combuation,which, perhaps, you may think, | ' 
: jumping outof the fire into the frying- 


pressions, but I could no longer smother 
the flame which glowed within my breast ; 


from undergoing a continual hell upon 
earth. © Warmly yours, 


in this land of whiskey, candidates for of- 
fice, and star-gazers, to whtnese a case of 
“ breach of marriage promise,” fairly en- 
tered, and as unfairly decided, before our |’ 
judicial tribunals. A case occurred recent- 
ly at Harrisburgh Penn. where the pretend- 
ed seducer was mulcted in $4000 damages 
Pretty well laid on! Such things may be 
expected about dog daye. Now we will 
bet our own opinion against five hundred 
“ breaches of promise,” that, if the real 


Now ta he se 
ao women may ™ , _ Or 
them at ber leisure, without subjecting 
herself to a penal obligation through the 
intervention of a lawlesa court? ‘Wen gid 


A woman ma 


To this end are her evanescent charms of- 
ten waywardly directed. 
sand” weighs 200 averdupois, compared 
with a whole string of ber promises. And 
yet the miserable wight who happens to 
be the object of her caprices, is oftener 
laughed at than pitied. He, poor soul, 
must endure the scorn and contempt of the 
world, in addition to the keener feelings of 
a wounded spisit. Tru’ enough, this his 
way may be his folly—but as it is the folly | 
of his nature, he is net in reality blamea- 


man break bis promise to the fair—let him 
swerve an iota from an obligation which he 


ment of the lip—and, poor fellow, where 1 
then is his lot cast ? 
ed before a court of pretended justice, like 


dagger, thereto answer for the enormity 
of such conduet. The judge, the jury, the 
spectators, we had almost seid the devil 
himeelf, all, all are against jim. 
demons incarnate they eye their prey with 


filched out of $10G0, $2000, $3000, or per- 
haps $4000, all he is worth, to gratify the 
rapacity of his tormentor, or feed the dark 
plottingg of licentiousness and iniquity ‘ 
We declaim not against the female char- 
acter asa general thing. Even we were 
so dispose), wo-betide us for such temerity. 


cesues of her own bosom, ester a judicial 
court, and appealing to that sympathy 
which perhaps she does not deserve, de- 
mand money as the price of a broken pro- | § 
mise, it ie then that we claim feave to dis- 
sent from the popular voice. It looks too 
much like bowing the modesty of the fe-. 
male character at the shrine of mammon, | 7 
artering it away for the wages of willing Oe eal — — 

With all due difference to the opinions 
of others, we must be allowed both to en- 
tertain and exprese our own. 


cause of our own sex, yet noone can en- 
tertain a higher respect and veneration for 
the virtues of the female character than we 


plaud their follies or their vices ? 


ferent from those who, in reality, do not 
think at all? 








IGHT hundred pairs superior 
E awortment of Ladies, sed sizes, 
} and fer sale st low prices, by ISAAC WIL- 
Oc. 


,by a well-meaning thoughtless friend, 


ly pereeived the company regard me 
suspicious and averted looks, so that I 


the first opportunity to vanish with ag | ot ® Monitor for Private 
small a smell of sulphur as possible. But 
these inconveniences 1 could submit to, 
being naturally of a reserved and saturnine 


sometimes allow ine to appear in my 
natural shape—that the Managers and 
public will take my services into con- 


eed Monsieur Chaubert, and exhibit 


You will excuge the warmth of my ex- 


fired with the subject, have hazarded 
explosion of my feelings, to prevent ne 


“O. SMITH.” 


J ? 
‘I hate him for the vow he spoke, 
I hate him for the vow tke broke.’ 


is by no means an uncommon thing 





h could be found out, the woman her- 


in first order; the Art 
likewise bow to atiead upon 














































































was the seducer. j :; * 
us, How ns it that 
pick a gpeally Bea 


soinstrel in “The Betrothed” say— 
«J have strained the spider's web. 
Lhave we a of sand 
Gainst her plight of heart and hand.” 
triumph over the feelings 


sport with the sensibilities of mankind. 


A“ graio of 


But vice versa—hew stands it on 
other side of the question ? Let a 
perhaps only bound by 2 single move- 
Why, he is erraign- 


criminal who wields the assassins 


Like 


zied and infuriated madness, and he is 


when we see a woman, iusatead of bury- 
her wrongs and her sorrows in the re- 


Though 
a true knight, we prefer advocating the 


But does it follow thet we must ap- 
Badina- 
aside—musat we throw ea veil over 


and becauee we happen to think dif- 


‘Bless us, gentlemen bow 
stare. [IRuiland Herald.) 
: ey 
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order; with directines 

(not Satanic) disposition ; but my interests niede of Jatats, Wi », Faw, be. 
suffer with my feelings. The Inst time I | fy. Stee cir tinh oleae oh a 
took a benefit J burnt pe fingers. People * on Servant’ 3 viour to thelr oo. 
would as soon think of purchasing a turn- | ¥#ts of one red varios aed — in this city, 
pike-ticket for the gates of Pande:monium, ae ppt —S ane are, ¢ 
as a ticket for my henefit ; and no country pe States. By ROBERT & .w BD aliged to labor tr 
manager will engage me, unless I agree to — —— ganilies, from the 
provide my own fire-works, and travel with THE COOK'S geiing the cay, | 
at least 12ihs. of sed fire in my portman. | Soptlning Reoelnns for lain Cookery ced 
teau. My health has likewise suffered con- | posing the most simple, and big J parley Oy roe 
siderably from the fumes of red, blueg and —— ——— * —** and * * — 
green flames, by which J am continually | ‘weight and mecsere s the whale vein a —* schoo! in 
surrounded. ‘The showers of eparks to | experiment instituted In the kiteben of @ efforts 
which Lam nightly exposed, have nearly | Goa ipo Tomy Ag ay Bo qoumiary 
burned all the hair off my head ; and an {en Appendix, by velset sod foe it 
alarming cough has settled upon my lungs, car] dollars of 
from the unnatural atmosphere I am comm- } or U: intendence * 
pelled to breathe ; so ihat I may truly say the inceme, W 
with Grimbald, [had a voice in heaven, ere the expenditure, 
sulphureous streams had damped it into ed. Buta few hi 
hoarseness. afew even of the 

“ Will you please to warn the other Man- from their meane 
agers that I can afford to play the Devil no and we pre 
longer ; and that it will be impossible for thet such an inet 
me, in future, to drag all, or any of the | orate wor ety ; but as the b 
stage libertines, by the hair of the head, to art, pursuit, or aoet be evident, 
the infernal regions. I have heen competed | to which, a short I meflects will be 
to perform Devils of all colors, till my nat- —2 ger it will moet 
ural disposition is depressed with blue devils Rot the sich en 
—hut the last and heaviest grievance is, competency, can 
that, in your Theatre, my talent has been a their income, 
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weather. such 2s Thrushes, i 
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the convesience with which it can de 
alcure which its application produces. 1 


with rain or river water, buckle the 


ty-four, is found to he amply sufie 
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their foibles and lock in inscrutable dark- | xp 
ness our own opinione,because they happen 
to be impreperly denominated the weaker | the 






























